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Successful Teaching in Rural Schools 


By MARVIN S. PITTMAN 
Head of Department of Rural Education, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

VERY TEACHER in rural schools who reads this book will feel that the writer was ac- 
quainted with the very problems which she herself finds most perplexing. Her inter- 
est in it will be doubled because it pictures a record of achievement that is within her reach, and 
it does this in the form of friendly, human letters from one school teacher to another. In this 
unpedagogical way are presented the most approved educational theory and the newer prob- 
lems of teaching, measurement tests, and special methods. So delightful are these letters. that 

the teacher who reads them once will be sure to re-read them. 

The Third Volume in the American Education Series. 


Other Volumes Are: 


Straver and Engelhardt’s “The Classroom Teacher at Work in American Schools” 
La Rue’s “Psychology for Teachers” 
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THE WOODS HUTCHINSON 
HEALTH SERIES 


The name “Woods Hutchinson” is synonymous with the practical teaching of the 
laws of health. His “Health Series” is the pioneer text in the new treatment of hygiene,— 
stressing the normal, healthy, happy life each child should enjoy. In the recent revision of 
the series, Dr. Hutchinson had the collaboration of Dr. B. E. Roberts, formerly Assistant 
Surgeon, U.S. Public Health Service. New chapters have been added, new exercises provided, 
and the latest statistics utilized. A special feature is the addition of setting-up exercises 
(fifteen in each book) drawn from the Official Handbook of the Boy Scouts of America. 


The Woods Hutchinson Health Series trains young people 
in habits of health, self-control, and civic responsibility 


THE CHILD’S DAY COMMUNITY HYGIENE A HANDBOOK OF HEALTH 
Grades III and IV Grades V and VI Grades VII and VIII 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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_ TEACHER 
PERSONALITY 


What is personality? 

Your own personality—what is it like? 

“A good personality” means power to earn, to 
win, to grow, to enjoy. 

And personality can be studied, cultivated, im- 
proved. Try it with your own personality. 

Personalityculture by College Faculties will help 
and entertain you, $1.50 postpaid. 


A laugh on every page. Try Pick Your Prof or 
Getting by in College, a satire appeal for 
stronger personality in teachers, 25c. post- 
paid. 

Order these books today. 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE, 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York. | 
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BARRIO LIFE 


BARRIO EDUCATION 


By CAMILLO OsIAS 


President of the National University, and formerly 
Assistant Director of Education for the Philippines 


A first book on. education in the Philippine 

Islands, written by a leading representative of 
the younger Filipinos, to appear in the United 
States. 


It points out general and specific problems of rural 
education in the Philippines, and while prepared 
particularly for teachers in the Philippine school 
system, it gives an interesting and concrete account 
of the working of this school system built accord- 
ing to American ideas. 


The author is familiar with village life in the 
Philippines and combines in this book his exper- 
ience in barrio schools with knowledge of what is 
done and thought in the United States on the prob- 


Send lem of rural education. 
éleis ew copies Personalityculture by College Price $2.25 
Faculties—$1.50. 
oshheens copies Pick Your Prof or Getting By in qu, 
College, 25c. 
be ccs WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Just Published 


Elementary French, Revised Edition 
Aldrich—Foster—Roulé 


This revision has all the fundamental strength of the 


widely used first edition. 


able.and adaptable to early high-school years. 


It is even more attractive, teach- 


Each lesson 


has a model exercise, composition work, an oral exercise, 


notes, vocabulary, drill and résumé. 


Fluency of oral and 


written expression and familiarity with idiomatic conversa- 
tional French as well as a fundamental knowledge of the 


grammar is sought. 


Excellent 


illustrations typical of 


peasant customs as well as of Parisian life are accompanied 
by long, interesting legends in French. 


GINN AND COMPANY - 


New York 
Dallas 


Boston 
Atlanta 


London 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Columbus 
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CAN THE ART OF TEACHING BE PRE. 
SERVED? 


Will specialists supplant teachers? Is teach- 
ing to be a lost art? 

It is a well nigh universal practice for edu- 
cational leaders to urge that teaching be made 
a profession as is the practice of medicine, which 
is another way of saying, unintentionally: 
“Eliminate teaching by creating specialists.” 

In Massachusetts one-fourth of the towns of 
the state have no physician and will never again 
have a resident doctor. 

Practically no one is studying medicine. any 
more. The Harvard Medical School, like all 
thoroughly professionalized medical schools, js 
educating many specialists to one doctor. 

The practice of medicine will soon be a lost 
art and in place of a family doctor a family must 
have a range of specialists whose charges will 
be a gamble. 

_ There is no question about the desirability of 
having ingenious and masterful specialists, but 
a specialist is a nuisance outside of his specialty. 

The father, mother and the family of six chil- 
dren and eight grandchildren in a progressive 
atmosphere have had need of three specialists in 
half a century, but the family doctor has been a 
blessing hundreds of time, has prevented the 
need of a specialist a hundred times. 


——-- 4 


The writer is a member of a National Com- 
mittee representing educational and medical 
societies and one chief business is to have 
teachers learn how to play the practice of medi- 
cine for the community. 

The tendency in education is to eliminate 
teachers as doctors have been eliminated and to 
create educational specialists as medical special- 
ists have been created. 

We are not pleading for retaining teaching 
for the sake of teaching, but rather for the sake 
of the public school, which may be jeopardized 
by overmuch specializing. 

It is inconceivable that public schools can be 
highly specialized. Already private schools are 
booming fabulously by magnifying specialties, 
and parochial schools are multiplying to retain 
and maintain conservatism educationally as well 
as religiously. 

The public school cannot satisfy at the same 
time the parents who want an educational phy- 
sician and an educational specialist. The paro- 
chial school will walk off with its pupils at one 
end and the private schools will run away with 
them at the other end. It may be too late al- 
ready to save the public school, but is it too late 
to try? 

The public school cannot be maintained as an 
experiment station for educational specialists, 
nor can it exist without appreciation of the con- 
tribution that specialists are making to educa- 
tion. 

Isn’t it true that the great need of America 
today is Safety First for the public school and 
the wise adaptation of all that will contribute 
most to educational progress? 

lf the public school follows the medical profes- 
sion it is only a question of time when the public 
school will cease to have teachers. 

How can the campaign for safety be con- 
ducted? Who can conduct it? 

Is there any way to have specialists enough 
to practice the specialties without robbing the 
teaching profession of teachers? 

Let us think first, last and all the time of the 
supreme need of teachers. , 


etn 


BLAIR BY 300,000 


There is cause for national rejoicing that 
Francis G. Blair was re-nominated State Super- 
tendent of Illinois by 300,000 majority. He car- 
ried every county in the state. Just why any 
one thought it worth while to be a candidate 


‘against him has never been clear to us. 


This vote for Dr. Blair is a fine demonstration 
that’ the much heralded unrest does not af- 
fect the schools. [Illinois knows when she is 
well off educationally. 
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NEW YORK LEGISLATION 


The New York Legislature this year gave less 
attention to education than in any recent year. 
No important laws were enacted and the most 
significant bills failed of passage. 

State Commissioner Frank P. Graves had been 
in office too short a time to assume responsi- 
bility for legislative leadership. He announces 
his purpose to master New York educational 
conditions and assume heroic leadership in the 
next Legislature. This is the great business of 
the New York Commissioner of Education and 
the Legislature of 1922 has demonstrated how 
indispensable such personal official leadership is. 

The twenty-four laws enacted by the Legisla- 
ture were mostly of local interest in which the 
state as a whole had slight concern. They were 
practically unopposed and their passage was 
largely perfunctory. 


PRESIDENT LOWELL’S VISION 


The New Harvard is challenging the admira- 
tion of scholastic America. Only those who 
have known Harvard for half a century can have 
any appreciation of what is being developed 
there under the skilful leadership of President 
A. Lawrence Lowell. 

New times demanded a new vision and Presi- 
dent Lowell has demonstrated in many ways 
that he has the vision for the hour. 

Whoever has the opportunity to see President 
Loweil in a conference with university presi- 
dents, with publicists, with statesmen, with busi- 
ness and professional men recognizes at once 
that he is always broad and brainy. The Harvard 
Medical School, the Harvard Divinity School, 
the Harvard Graduate School, the Harvard 
School of Commerce and practically every 
phase of the university’s modern activity reveals 
President Lowell’s vision. 

Harvard is not the institution of men as it 
was in the time of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Asa 
Gray, Henry W. Longfellow, and James Russell 
Lowell. 

Harvard is not the institution of Charles Eliot 
Norten, William James, Josiah Royce and 
George H. Palmer and it will never have such 
men again, for this is not their day. 

But Lowell’s Harvard is an_ institution of 
vision, of breadth of view, of public service, of 
community devotion in the large sense. he 
Medical School of the New Harvard co-operates 
with the Medical School of Boston University! 
What would Dr. Holmes have said? And the 
Harvard Divinity students take Religious Edu- 
cation in Boston University School! What 
would Charles Eliot Norton have said? 

And a Professor of Education is on the facul- 
ties of both Harvard and Boston University at 
the same time! Who but A. Lawrence Lowell 
would have been equal to this new day in uni- 
versity service? 
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CHILDREN’S VOCABULARIES 


Miss Maud Moore, assistant superintendent, 
Brunswick, Georgia, has made an_ elaborate 
study of the vocabulary of children as repre- 
sented in First Readers and Primers. It is the 
best study we have seen and it will appear in 
the Journal of Education in the near future 


‘ FILM RESEARCH 
We have in hand for early use a highly im- 
portant article by Dr. Maximillian P. E. Grosz- 
mann on “Film Research and Film Dangers.” 
It is an article which deals frankly, yet sym- 
pathetically, with the situation that the movie 
has created. It will repay a careful reading. 
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Kansas is not lowering the salaries of 


teachers or superintendents. 


BENTLEY A CANDIDATE 


Ed R. Bentley, superintendent, McAllen, is 
candidate for State Superintendent of Texas. 
He is one of the ablest young men in education in 
Texas or anywhere else in the United States. 
He won his reputation in Central West Texas, 
and has the ardent support of South Texas, 
whose turn it is. In the old convention days 
Bentley would have the nomination without ask- 
ing for it, if South Texas would ask for nothing 
else. Under the primary law it is not easy to have 
such reciprocity respected. Texas is an empire 
rather than a state and no school man can be 
known but by a fractional part of the 
voters. 

Bentiey is a good campaigner, but he couid by 
no possibility address one in a hundred of the 
voters and to circularize them would cost 
a fortune. 

Much will depend upon the way other issues 
relate themselves to Bentley’s candidacy. 


Dallas, Texas, has voted bonds to the limit of 
the law by a vote of ten to one, an avalanche. 


BROOME OF PHILADELPHIA 


E. C. Broome, superintendent of Philadelphia, 
has taken rank already with the great leaders 
in city education. No superintendent of any 
city has ever had a more notable backing by a 
Board of Education, the leaders in city aftairs 
or by the people than has he. The unanimity 
with which Mr. Broome’s building program of 
$35,000,000 was approved was only an incident 
in the purpose of Mr. Broome and every one in 
Philadelphia to have the best schools in the 
world when the Sesqui-Centennial, in 1926, 
brings the world to that city to see what has 
been wrought. 

Philadelphia is talking of a school program of 
$70,000,000 in the next four years. 

It should be said that Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, 
state commissioner, should have much credit for 
the way he has inspired the citizens to believe 


in Mr. Broome and his vision for education in 


the city. 
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MASSACHUSETTS KINDERGARTNERS 


The State Kindergarten A’ssociation, Mrs. 
Mary Howard French of New Bedford, presi- 
dent, must have the record. It has closed its 
second year with 800 members and is already 
making a campaign for 1,500 members among 
the kindergartens of Massachusetts. 

‘This would have been unthinkable a few years 
ago, but the enthusiasm for the kindergarten 
js 100 per cent. ardent. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S GREAT STRIDE 


The Philadelphia Board of Education has 
adopted unanimously a school building program 
of $35,000,000, and ground has already been 
broken for the first of the eighteen new Junior 
high schools. There are already four Junior 
high school buildings which were converted 
from elementary buildings. 
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SUCCESSFUL GARDENING 


[New-World Science Series. Edited by John W. 
Ritchie. Gardening: An Elementary School Text Treat- 
ing of the Science and Art of Vegetable Growing. By 
A. B. Stout, Ph. D., New York Botanical Garden. 
Illustrated with photographs and diagrams and with pen 
drawings by Mary E. Eaton and others. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Company.] 

Gardening as an educational feature of the 
school has rarely received the attention it de- 
serves. There is no hope of gardening being 
recognized as of surpassing merit in education 
until it functions in school as an educational 
rather than as an industrial activity. 

Dr, Steut, in his directorship of the New York 
Botanical Garden, magnifies the educational and 
scholastic significance of gardening. He has an 
ardent faith that the teaching of gardening in 
the right way in every school would yield very 
rich returns educationally, and he has made a 
book that will enable any teacher to give high 
educational value to any work that children and 
young people do in their school garden. 

The author believes that the best instruction 
in the subject must include both classroom work 
and practice in the actual growing of plants. An 
intellectual basis for the work that will lift it to 
a plane above a mere manual apprenticeship and 
an opportunity for the practical application of 
knowledge gained are alike necessary. 

The author’s aim has been to make it easy 
for the teacher to present theory and practice 
together, and by making the practical directions 
very fuil and concrete to make it possible for 
the teacher to devote more time to the wider 
aspects of the work. 
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A ROTARIAN EXAMPLE 


We had the rare good fortune to attend the 
Ohio State annual meeting of Rotarians at Day- 
ton recently. It was in every way a delightfu! 
experience, but the feature that impressed us 
most was the election of officers. 

Mr. Mitchell was placed in nomination as 
State chief and it was duly seconded. Reasons 


‘platform. 


were given why his election was eminently fit- 
ting. Then Mr. Brown was nominated and the 
nomination was duly seconded. Even better 
reasons seemed given why he should be elected. 

But Mr. Brown arose and said that it was con- 
trary to the spirit of Rotarianism to have any 
competition for honors and he must ask the 
gentleman who had nominated him and the one 
who had seconded it to withdraw his name. The 
whole event was most refreshing. 

We chance to have belonged to an organization 
for more than half a century in which there is 
never any rivalry for election. 


THE MISSOURI WAY 


The presidents of the State Teachers Colleges 
of Missouri with their families are planning to 


come to the Boston meeting of the N. E. A. in 
their automobiles. 
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MAGNA CHARTA DAY 


The Magna Charta was signed June 15, 1215, 
and the third Sunday in June of each year is 
Magna Charta Sunday. In the United States, 
Canada, Newfoundland, the British Isles, South 
Africa, New Zealand and Australia this day is 
celebrated as Liberty’s birthday. 

Back of the Declaration of Independence is 
Magna Charta and all Americans do well to 
magnify its significance, and Magma Charta Day 
Association has as one of its aims the establish- 
ing of Magna Charta Study Clubs. 

Inthese days of civic as well as industrial un- 
rest it is refreshing to have one day that is more 
than national, a day in which at least seven 
nations can join in their glorification. 
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DR. EDSON’S ACTIVITIES 


Dr. Andrew W. Edson, who has retired from 
the Board of Associate Superintendents of New 
York City, is already busy on the educational 
He has been in New York, New Jer- 
sey and New England this season, will be in 
University summer sessions and go West in the 
autumn, ending with winter work on the Pacific 
Coast. His topics are grouped under School 
Administration, The Principal and the Class 
Teacher, and Exceptional Children. His sure 
address is Shrewsbury, Massachusetts. 


ENDLESS APPEALS 


¢ We have keen sympathy with all people who 
are selling good causes. We admire their skill 
and devotion and we go to the limit of our 
ability when these appeals come, as we think 
most open hearted persons do, but we simply 
cannot meet all appeals with an open purse and 
we envy none more than one whose purse is 
large enough to meet all requests. 

But we think there is a limit to the proprieties 
of these appeals. When a third letter comes 
with a virtual suggestion that you are hard 
hearted if you can let this appeal go unheeded 
we throw it in the waste basket with some sat- 
isfaction. 
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TREE PRESERVATION 


Arbor Day did not accomplish what was ex- 
pected of it. There is no occasion for discuss- 
ing why it failed of the noble purpose of its 
founder. 

There were beautiful books published by 
states and by the United States government as 
inspiration and information for Arbor Day and 
for Bird Day. and from year to year it seemed 
as though much was being done, but at the end 
of a third of a century the summing up is not 
satisfactory. 

Less dramatically but more practically, let us 
hope, a new movement is inaugurated, first, we 
think, in Illinois, but. almost immediately, nat- 
ionally. 

[t was our rare privilege to be in Chicago 
when Cook County put over the first demonstra- 
ticn in the country of the new vision. 

fa January the state Country Life officials of 
Illinois decided to inaugurate a new Plant-a- 
Tree Week. 

In February they sent out through Illinois 
their suggestions and in four weeks from the 
time that they mailed their suggestions Fuller- 
tom Hall, Chicago, had the most remarkable 
Countrv Life meeting it has been our privilege 
to enjoy. 

The president and secretary of the State or- 
ganization and the County Farm agent said re- 
peatedly in their addresses that day that it was 
the surprise oi their life. They had not even 
had inquiries about their plans elsewhere when 
they found Cook County bursting with enthu- 


_siasm over complete plans for an intelligent ob- 


servation of the week. 

All this was possible because of County Su- 
perintendent Edward J. Tobin’s Achievement 
Organization, the equal of which has never 
been in any other county, so far as we 
can learn. 


Every school in the county, outside of the 


cities, has an Achievement Organization with 
president and secretary. Teachers may com: 


and teachers may go but the Achievement Or. 
ganization goes on forever. 

Each of Mr. Tobin’s Country Life directors 
has his Achievement Clubs grouped as a ‘district 
organization. There is always something do. 
ing. 

Each local Achievement Club has a try-out to 
see which pupil can put over the most “fetch. 
ing” achievement. Then on a given day or 
evening all ot the Achievement Clubs of the 
Country Life District have a try-out in which 
the selected member of each school club pre. 
sents his achievement to see who shall repre- 
sent the district in the seven-sided contest for 
county championship. 

The Achievement Organization is therefore 
always ready for action. The day that Mr. 
Tobin received the suggestion for the Plant-a- 
Tree Week he called his Country Life directors 
in counsel. Plans were made at once. 

The secretaries of the near two _ hundred 
Achievement Clubs were notified of the county 
meeting en March 25. 

At this meeting Mr. Tobin had slips contain- 
ing the names of every forest and shade tree 
knowi to grow in the county. Every member 
of an Achievement Club was provided with this 
slip. 

club organized to cover every street, 
vard, farm and forest in the district and a re- 
port was made on the given day of every forest 
and shade tree in the district. 

At the Fullerton Hall meeting the state of- 
ficials demonstrated with great care everything 
important about soil adaptation to trees, about 
the planting of different trees under different 
conditions, etc. 

Each Achievement Club was to report within 
a week how many trees could be planted by 
each and Superintendent Tobin agreed to pro- 
vide the trees desired of the variety desired. 

Rarely have we known a day to be as vital 
educationally as was March 25, 1922. 


VITALIZED AGRICULTURE PAYS THE TEACHER 


A very interesting set of data has been col- 
lected recently by County Superintendent Les- 
lie G. Somerville, Nodaway County, Missouri, 
and analyzed by Professor B. W. Loomis, of the 
Department of Education at the Maryville State 
Teachers College. 

It has been the desire of County Superinten- 
dent Somerville and Professors W. W. Stanfield 
and Bert Cooper to know accurately and in a 
more definite way than a feeling that Vitalized 
Agriculture has profited the teaching profession 
in Nodaway County in more than ability to 
teach. It has been the opinion of these men for 
some time that teachers of Vitalized Agricul- 
ture receive larger salaries and secure better 
positions than the Non-Vitalized Agriculture 
teachers. Data was collected on all of the 158 
rural teachers of the county. : 


Of the 158 teachers in the county eighty-five 
are teaching Vitalized Agriculture and seventy- 
three are not. The range in salary for the 
county is from $75 per month in the smallest dis- 
trict to $130 per month in the strongest. The 
median salary of all the teachers in the county is 
$98 per month. For those teaching Vitalized 
Agriculture the median salary is $103 per month. 
For those not teaching Vitalized Agriculture it 
is $90, a difference between the two groups of 
$13 per month. 

A very small per cent. of the teachers of 
Vitalized Agriculture receive low salaries. Only 
9 ner cent. of the Vitalized teachers receive @ 
salary less than $90 per month, while 43 pet 
cent. of those not teaching it receive less tham 
$90 per month. 

The Vitalized teachers receive the high sal 
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aries. The percentages at the higher levels are 
as follows: 40 per cent. of the Vitalized teachers 
receive salaries of $105 per month or better. 
Only 12 per cent. of the Non-Vitalized teachers 
receive salaries above $100. Only one person in 
the Non-Vitalized group receives as much as 
$115 per month, while 26 per cent. of the Vital- 
ized teachers receives salaries of $115 per month 
or better. 

No teacher of the Non-Vitalized group re- 
ceives the salary of $120 per month, while 18 
per cent. of the Vitalized group receive $125 per 
month or better. 

The difference between the two groups as 
indicated by the median is $13 per month. This 
will amount to about $120 per school year of 
nine months, which is equivalent to the income 


on $2,400 each year at 5 per cent. But there is 
a much larger benefit accruing to the better 
teachers. Suppose that one of the upper 12 per 
cent. ot the Non-Vitalized group receiving a 
salarv of something above $100 should become 
one of the Vitalized group and stand in the up- 
per 12 per cent. of the Vitalized group, her sal- 
ary for the corresponding station would increase 
to $125 or above—an increase of about $25 per 
month. Thus the productive value to the per- 
son of the upper 12 per cent. is almost double 
that of the person in the middle or lower level. 
Thus the value of Vitalized Agriculture to the 
better teachers is equivalent to $4,000 or $5,000 
added to their productive capital. These figures 
show that Vitalized Agriculture has a value to 
the teacher ranging from $2,000 to $5,000. — 


HOW SHAWNEE WON THE 


ROTARY PRIZE OF $2,500 


AS THE BEST CITY IN OKLAHOMA IN WHICH TO LIVE 


BY E, R. WAITE 


Secretary, Shawnee Board of Commerce 


Centuries ago when the red men inhabited 
the then sparsely settled territory of Oklahoma, 
it was a well-known fact among the primeval 
Americans that there was but one safe place in 
this section of the country in which to leave 
their squaws and papooses when the “big winds 
came.” That was in a certain little bend of the 
North Canadian River where the fertile lands 
were sheltered by the handiwork of nature from 
the ravages of the wind. 

Now, after decades have passed, it remained 
for three “foreign” judges to find that Shawnee, 
nestling snugly in this self-same bend of the 
Canadian, is the safest place in the state in 
which to rear a family. By making this finding 
the arbiters have seen fit to award to Shawnee 
the $2,500 prize offered by the Shawnee Rotary 
Club, proclaiming that she is the best city of 
20,000 population in the state in which to rear 
children. 

In January, 1920, Dr. William A. McKeever, 
of the extension department of Kansas Univer- 
sity, visited Shawnee and spoke to the Shawnee 
Rotary Ciub on the life of an ideal city.. “That 
City is Shawnee,” the Rotarians proclaimed, and 
with their proclamation offered a cash price of 
$2,500 to any city of the 20,000 population class 
in the state which could show to disinterested 
judges that it had a right to be classed higher 
than Shawnee in the list of “better cities.” 

With a whirl the contest was started and 
before a month had passed thirty-nine of 
Oklahoma’s choicest cities became involved in 
the contest. The leading men in each com- 
munity put their best into the campaign to show 
to Shawnee that she was not the leader of the 
State’s cities. 

The better city movement was originated in 
the mind of Dr. McKeever three years ago and 


tried out in the state of Kansas. There it worked 
like a charm and proved a great incentive in 
cleaning up and making possible a wholesome 
atmosphere for the growing generation in the 
Kansas cities. The plan was brought to Okla- 
homa, and Shawnee,, the first city in which it 
was presented, hastily adopted it and rushed it 
to a successful completion. 

Behind every great movement at last lies a 
man or a group of men. The city of Shawnee 
has never been lacking in men since its founda- 
tion. In fact, Shawnee is Shawnee because of 
the will of men. Nature and topography made 
up their mind to put Shawnee in the centre of 
the country. <A few red-blooded men deter- 
mined to do likewise. The same mind has run 
through the building of Shawnee and the piloting 
of her campaign in the better cities contest until 
she has been acclaimed the winner. 

While Shawnee could have been a good rail- 
road city, since the Rock Island and Santa Fe 
both have immense shops here and the Katy has 
placed many men to work in and out of the city; 
while it could have rested its claim for a good 
city or its being the centre of one of the richest 
agricultural districts in the state, still the citi- 
zenship aimed at something higher than mere 
commercialism. So, from the very first, deep 
and broad foundations were laid for a clean and 
lofty civic life through the schools, cultured 
homes and righteous government. 

This city was one of the first in the state to 
build a genuine and virile school system, its 
high school building being one of the pioneers 
of the $150,000 construction cost in the South- 
west. From this start, the school system here, 
the main point according to the judges of the 
contest that Shawnee led the other cities in, has 
grown until today Shawnee possesses a school 
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»plant worth more than a million dollars with a 
faculty of 115 teachers and an annual enroll- 
ment of 4,200. 

The school system here is built around ten 
main points. They are :— 

1. A system of health and physical training 
‘Measures and program under school direction. 

2. Management of the play and recreation 
periods of school and plans for making athletics 
a vital part of the whole school program. 

3. Efforts to regulate home study and school 
work by means of house-schedule arrangements, 
i. e., home study. Monday evenings to Thurs- 
day, inclusive. 

4. A pian of regular weekly school managed 
social afiairs and literary societies, dramatics 
and musical clubs and the like. 

5. The use of the regular assembly periods 
for creating school sentiment and for furthering 
programs for school betterment. 

6. Plans for general directing of scouting 
{Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls), i. e., a 
faculty commissioner and Campfire director. 

7. Instruction in soil culture, normal train- 
ing, household economy, thrift, saving, home in- 
dustry, school and home gardening and the like. 

8. Measures for preventing pupils from using 
tobacco, attending questionable pleasure resorts, 
from gambling and similar excesses. 

9. Active parent-teacher associations or the 
equivalent with free membership and regular 
open discussion of school and home problems. 

10. Other organizations and measures within 
the school intended to make the school a con- 
scious part of the community life and a conscious 
contributor to the good thereof. 

The school authorities have spared no effort 
in providing health for the school children. The 
Junior Red Cross crusade idea was followed un- 
til two years ago, when the authorities placed 
the health direction of the schools under the 
supervision of a trained nurse, who visits every 
school in the city each day. Where medical at- 
tention is needed, a notice is sent to the parents 
of the child; in cases where operations and ex- 
haustive medical treatment are needed and the 
family is unable to pay, the Shawnee physicians 
have donated their services. Dependent school 
children are provided with glasses through the 
same source. »The entire school system here is 
said to be one of health. 

Physical training is a vital part of the whole 
system. At each of the ten ward schools here 
a specially trained teacher has charge of the 
play at intermission and after schoo! hours. 
Children with physical defects are given especial 
care, and malnutrition and underweight prob- 
lems are successfully solved. 

In the Junior and Senior high schools special 
athletic directors are employed, one for the 
boys and one for the girls in the Senior high 
school, two for the boys and one for the girls in 

the Junior high school. 

The ward school buildings as well as the high 
school buildings are at the disposal of the public 
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at all times day or night and are used constantly 
for social meetings in the different communities, 
Practically every week, class or club functions 
are given at the high school under faculty sy. 
pervision, the school boasting of nineteen separ- 
ate Literary, “Y,” Glee, Music, Art and Debate 
Clubs. 

Home study is emphasized in the schools, the 
parents being kept in close touch with the 
school work of their children through phone 
calls and personal letters. f 

Schoo! and home problems are discussed be- 
fore the high school and the grade school as- 
semblies each week; the parent-teachers’ asso- 
ciations in each of the ward school districts are 
doing good work. 

The school fosters Boy and Girl Scout work 
in every way possible. While the Rotary and 
Lions’ Ciubs are supporting the Boy Scouts, the 
school authorities are making arrangements to 
place the Scout commissioner as a member of 
the high school faculty next year. 

During the past year Shawnee school children 
planted and tended one thousand gardens. The 
previous year fifteen hundred school gardens 
answered the call of the government for more 
production. A special director of school gar- 
dens is maintained throughout the vear. In 
addition to the school gardens a special effort 
is made by the school children in the raising of 
flower gardens. Each spring and summer 
Shawnee, “The City Beautiful,” is a wreath of 
blooms. 

The high school normal training class is 
ranked high by the state superintendent in his 
recent report, graduates from this department 
being given permission to teach in any of the 
state’s schools. 

The city, however, has not stopped with its 
public schools. Men and women of Shawnee 
know that too many good schools cannot exist 
in a community, and so, at an early date, they 
went forward in competition with other large 
cities of the state and secured the Oklahoma 
Baptist and the Oklahoma Catholic Universities. 
The Catholic University with its imposing build- 
ings and national reputation stands just outside 
the city. The Baptist University is located here 
and today has a school plant worth more than 
$1,000,000, a faculty known and_ honored 
throughout the land and a student body of about 
500 for the nine-months year and 800 for the 
full twelve months. 

The Carnegie Library here is one of the larg- 
est and most efficient in the state. The library 
is used constantly by the school children, one 
of the points impressed on the judges being that 
200 school children could be found in the library 
immediately after the schools were dismissed. 
The two high schools and the ward schools have 
excellent libraries. 

Shawnee has thirty-one churches; in report 
ing to the better cities judges of the work m 
Shawnee, the Rev. A. G. Williamson, head of 
the church committee, said :— 
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“If there is any institution in the city of 
Shawnee of which she can be more proud than 
another, it is the church. One seldom finds in 
2 city of this size as many good church buildings 
and large congregations as found here. Many 
of the churches have been recently built and are 
thus provided with all the equipment of the 
modern church, making it possible to care for 
the social and recreational activities of both 
young and old. With these well-constructed, 
modern buildings and with a high-grade, edu- 
cated ministry, the church is no small factor in 
the life of the community. 

“Co-operation is possibly the one thing that 
makes the work of the churches what it is in 
Shawnee. It has been the aim for many years 
of the Ministerial Alliance of the city to induce 
the churches to work together in every great 
movement in which the churches have been in- 
terested. The Ministerial Alliance of the city 
is composed cf the preachers of all the churches 
of the city. They meet every Monday morning 
and discuss the vital problems of the week that 
have presented themselves. What is the inter- 
est of one church thus becomes the interest of 
all the churches and no more friendly and co- 
operative spirit exists than that found among 
the members of the various congregations. The 
ministers in this organized way have been be- 
hind every great movement for the betterment 
of merals and achievement of civic improve- 
ment that has come up in the city. 

“During the last twelve months the Sunday 
Schools of the city have made a phenomenal 
growth. In some of the schools the attendance 
has increased one hundred per cent. For all 
the Sunday Schools the average increase in en- 
rollment and attendance during the last year 
has been thirty-five per cent. This marvelous. 
growth in the Sunday Schools is the result of 
well-organized and carefully worked out plans 
in all the schools. Some of these plans that 
have made for such efficiency are suggested by 
the following brief summary of the activities 


. arried on in the various schools :— 


“1. Sunday School Superintendents’ Associa- 
‘tion. 

“2. Definite plans for increased attendance. 

“3. The most of the schools thoroughly 
‘graded. 

“4. Large number of the schools definitely 
-departmentalized. 

“5. Large brotherhood classes, ranging from 
fifty to 150 in membership. 

“6. Teacher training classes in the larger 
Sunday Schools to which teachers from all the 
Sunday Schools are welcomed. 

“7. Vacation Day Bible classes in two of the 
churches. 

“8. Directors of religious education in two 
‘of the schools. 

“9. Boy Scout Troops in seven of the schools. 

“10. Regular social activities in all the de- 
‘partments of the various schools. 

“11. In some of the schools there are or- 


ganized extension departments that provide 
suitable clothing for the poor and send automo- 
biles to the remote districts Sunday mornings 
to bring the children to Sunday School. In the 
past year over 200 children have been brought 
into the Presbyterian Sunday School through 
its extension department, the largest department 
of its kind in the Southwest. Each Sunday 
thirty cars leave the church and bring 
in the children to the services; immediately af- 
ter the Sunday School hour those who cannot 
stay for the church services. are returned to 
their homes. 

“The teaching standard has been raised 
through the activities of the various teachers’ 
training classes that meet each week, through 
the annual Sunday School conferences con- 
ducted by the various churches, and through the 
work of the directors of religious education em- 
ployed by some of the churches. 

“The increase in enrollment in the various 
schouls has been accomplished by united effort 
sponsored by the association of Sunday School 
superintendents, in which every department and 
every class within a department has been urged 
to use some good plan to build up attendance. 

“Because of the large vision that has come 
to some of our churches in regard to their care 
for the social and recreational activities of the 
youth, a great deal of new equipment has been 
added for this purpose.” 

Nor have the schools and churches of the city 
received the entire attention of the workers in 
the better cities movement. The welfare of the 
entire community has been cared for by a special 
committee. In reporting on their work the 
committee set out the following points which 
they claimed spoke for the betterment of Shaw- 
nee :— 

Only the highest class of pictures and no vul- 
gar vaudeville is being given at our theatres. 

The police authorities are using their utmost 
efforts to enforce the ordinances relative to 
juvenile morals. 

A committee is maintaining an oversight of 
dance halls and conditions are now reported to 
be up to a good standard. 

The most rigorous means are being pursued 
by the police to eliminate the rooming-house 
evil, this having formerly been the stronghold 
of vice. 

Shawnee has a most active W. C. T. U. organi- 
zation, a “Hi-Y,” and both the Rotary and Lions’ 
Clubs are doing much welfare work. Also, 
every church has a well-organized class to ap- 
peal to those not regularly in attendance. 

During the past season the school board has 
purchased an eighty-acre tract of land for an 
athietic field, the city has bought ten acres for a 
Boy Scout park; the use of Broadway Lake 
park of fifteen acres has also been secured for the 
boys as a playground and swimming place and is 
being supervised. Bathing facilities, electric 
lights and other features have been installed. 
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Much playground equipment has been installed 
in Woodland Park in the heart of the city, and 
complete apparatus has been furnished at the 
Country Club for the children. 

Carnivals are not permitted to show in 
Shawnee. No chance or gambling games are 
permitted at the county fair and they are ex- 
cluded at all amusement places. 

Other items of growth in Shawnee during the 
past year which the judges state aided the city 
to win the coveted honor of “Oklahoma’s best 
city” are :— 

The building of four new fire stations and 
the complete motorization of the department. 

The installation of a complete water purifica- 
tion system and the extension of water mains 
and sewer systems, costing $400,000. 

The expansion of the city hospital facilities 
by the building of a large addition, thereby 
making it the most complete municipal hospital 
in the state, and the addition of a nurses’ home 
to accommodate a large class of girls in training. 

The erection of a new Junior high school and 
the modernization of all the ward schools. 

The initiation by the Shawnee Board of Com- 
merce of a well-defined movement centring on 
the idea of making Shawnee a better place in 
which to make a living. The heads of local 
manufacturing establishments, both great and 
small, have been brought together in a concerted 
effort to bring about the largest possible con- 
sumption of their manufactured goods in Shaw- 
nee and its trade territory to the end that steady 
employment for those at work be insured, also 
an increase in the number of men employed. 
Banks have been induced to advance money for 
the development of the thoroughbred livestock 
industry. Dairying has been fostered, thus in- 
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creasing the possible output of the large locab 
creamery. 

The Shawnee Board of Commerce has 100 
members paying from $100 to $300 each per 
year as dues, and devotes its entire attention to. 
the developing of the business of the community. 

Shawnee has been known throughout the 
state as “The City Beautiful” and as “The For- 
est City”; bettering this stand, the civic clubs of 
the city have held annual contests for the best- 
kept front and back yards, and have been in- 
strumental in keeping the streets and alleys of 
the city in a most healthful and cleanly condi- 
tion. 

The Curtice Industrial School, carried on for 
over nineteen years, which is known throughout 
the state for the work it has done with the chil- 
dren who have not had the necessary instruction 
at home, was another of the points which scored’ 
Shawnee high with the judges. Material is. 
furnished free to pupils, who make by hand, gar- 
ments for their own use. Twenty volunteer 
teachers aid in the work. The average attend- 
ance at this school is well past the 200 mark. 

And claiming these points of leadership, 
Shawnee, a city of homes, where chiltiren are 
reared, has been given premiership in her claim 
of leadership. 

The judges, Professor J. W. Searson of the 
University of Nebraska, Dr. C. C. Carstens of 
the Child Welfare work in New York, and Mrs. 
J. W. Dick of Denver, stated after the contest 
had ended that they would not have believed,.. 
had they not been shown while here, that one 
city with boundary lines no farther extended’ 
than Shawnee’s are could possibly contain the 
excellencies of Oklahoma’s premier city for the 
rearing of children. 


HAVE FAITH ! 


Have faith in yourself and your judgment, 
And when you're quite certain you're right, 
Cast all foolish fears far behind you; 
Show courage and enter the fight. 
No matter what others are doing, 
Their scorning heed not, never shirk; 
Your mind once made up, cease your doubting; 
Have faith to go on—get to work! 


Have faith when the clouds are the darkest; 
Have faith when the odds just appal; 
And when the path’s hardest and steepest, 
Have faith in yourself more than all. 
’Tis easy to smile when life’s pleasant, 
But trials are the test of the man; 
So smile when adversity threatens; 
Have faith and show grit—that’s the plan! 


Have faith when you enter the contest; 
Have faith though your chances seem slim, 
Though prophets hint darkly at failure, 
And prospects are gloomy and dim, 
Have ‘faith in your efforts unaided; 
Rely on your knowledge and skill; 
Don’t fear you are bound to be beaten; 


Have faith that you'll win—and you will! 


—Exchange. 
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THE FINE ART OF TEACHING © 


BY KARL W, GEHRKENS 


I have used the word “art” advisedly in taking 
as my subject “The Fine Art of Teaching,” for in 
spite of the hundreds of books and papers that 
have been written, education has not become and 
will never become standardized into a science, 
at least not that part of education pertaining to 
giving instruction. Science is capable of defin- 
ite organization into a body of formulae, laws, 
rules; but in teaching, conditions are constantly 
changing and it is only in his ability to apply 
broad, general principles to widely varying and 
constantly changing situations that a teacher 
has any chance of succeeding today. This im- 
plies art, which is infinitely flexible, rather than 
merely science which is inexorably rigid; it de- 
mands ability to feel, to sense, as well as ability 
to know, and the teacher of today must under- 
stand the language of the heart as well as that 
of the head—if he is to succeed in teaching his 
pupils and not merely his subject. 

So the supervisor of music has a double task; 
he must know two arts, that of music and that 
of teaching. 

If one wishes to achieve a certain end one 
must first definitely decide exactly what that 
end is, that is, determine just what response is 
wanted; and must then so arrange and manipu- 
late the situation that this desired response will 
almost automatically follow. 

The proprietor of a certain popular restaurant 
finds that his establishment is badly overcrowded 
at the lunch hour, twelve-thirty to one-thirty, 
this congestion interfering seriously both with 
the comfort of the guests and the efficiency of the 
cooks and waiters. He therefore offers food to 
the value of a dollar and a quarter for eight-five 
cents, if served between eleven-thirty and 
twelve-thirty. This reduction in price attracts 
a sufficient number of patrons to the earlier 
lunch hour so that the congestion at the regular 
hour is relieved without the loss of any patron- 
age. 

Certain coats marked fifty dollars do not sell. 
They are marked forty-nine fifty, placed in the 
window, and in a few hours are gone. On the 
other hand, during the period of abnormally high 
wages immediately following the war certain 
shoes that would not sell at eight dollars were 
marked up to twelve and sold quickly. 

In these cases a certain end or response was 
desired and in every instance the situation was 
so arranged and so varied in accordance with 
changing conditions as actually to cause this re- 
sponse to be forthcoming without scolding or 
preaching. The restaurateur wished to avoid 
the congestion of the noon hour without losing 
any patronage, and by changing the situation in 
accordance with natural and perfectly explicable 
conditions the desired response followed auto- 
matically. The merchant of course wanted to 


sell the goods, and upon looking into the minds 
of his prospective customers he saw that by 
manipulating the price upward in one case and 
downward slightly in another, he could do so. 
This “situation-response theory” is the basis 
of all successful advertising, of law practice, of 
preaching and lecturing, of traffic regulation, 
child training and a multitude of other activities, 
and it has a wider and more varied application 
in the art of teaching than any other single 
principle. In fact we may say that it includes 
in itself practically all other principles and is 
the basis of all successful teaching, whether the 
instructor is aware of it or not; and it is pre- 
cisely because the teacher fails, first, to con- 
sider with due care just what end or response he 
wishes from his pupils, and second, so to arrange 


: the situation as to make it inevitable that this 


response should come forth—it is failure along 
these two lines that is the cause of most inef- 
fective teaching. 

A group of children are not interested in their 
studies. The easiest thing to do is to scold them 
and perhaps keep them after school to do more 
of the same sort of work. But does this remedy 
the matter? The response we want is sincere 
interest attended by concentrated attention. But 
if scolding and punishing fail to bring about this 
response, why continue to use such inefficient 
devices? Why not rather examine our methods 
and materials, our plans and our programs and 
see whether there is not some change that we 
can make in the situation that will automatically 
bring about the desired response. Possibly a 
clearer definition of aims would help. Perhaps 
it is more interesting material that is needed. It 
may be merely greater variety of material. It 
is likely to be a change in the order of presenta- 
tion. Sometimes it is merely a different social 
attitude on the part of the teacher toward the 
pupil, and not infrequently it is so simple a mat- 
ter as opening a window to freshen the air or 
lower the temperature. 

In the case of music the thing that impresses 
itself more and more forcefully upon me is that 
all along the line we must more clearly motivate 
our instruction on the basis of the inborn in- 
stinct for beauty that is practically universal. 
Instead of attracting the pupil to music by al- 
lowing him to react naturally to esthetic impres- 
sions the piano teacher has commonly begun by 
pointing to a big, hollow dot, saying: “When you 
see this you punch such and such a key and count 
four while holding it down”; and the mother 
has reinforced the teacher by remarking in firm 
tones: “You must practice an hour before you 
can get out to play.” Did this create in the 
child a burning desire to study more and more 
music ? 
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The violin teacher has followed suit and said: 
“You must hold your violin and your bow just 
so and you must practice holding them so and 
practice drawing the bow on one string for four 
months before you can possibly be trusted to 
play a tune”; so at the end of a few months 
about three pupils out of the four who at the 
beginning ardently desired to become violinists 
have given up the idea and have dropped out. 

The harmony teacher likewise has usually of- 
fered his pupil the husks instead of the corn, and 
instructors of music history still commonly em- 
ploy that long-since-discarded method of the 
English literature teacher which involves giving 
out so many data as to when the author or com- 
poser was born, where he lived, how many wives 
he had and what kind of salad he preferred on 
Sunday, that of course there is no time for lis- 
tering to musical illustrations—if indeed the in- 
structor were capable of doing anything except 
recite a mass of dry-as-dust facts which he him- 
self has learned from a book. 

It has remained for the school music teacher 
to hit upon the idea that the approach to music 
must be through the inherent beauty of music 
itself, if the pupil’s original interest in music is 
to be maintained. At least we have applied this 
principle so far as the first grade is concerned, 
but we are often as great offenders as the rest 
when a little more advanced stage is reached. I 
am convinced that most of our difficulty in the 
middle and upper grades comes from the fact 
that we do not continue to attract pupils through 
an easily recognized musical appeal. Practicing 


_ sight singing commonly fails just at this point 


because the material is frequently not in itself 
esthetically attractive, and because so much em- 
phasis is put on the reading process and so little 
upon the music that is being read. Some study 
of technic as such of course there must be, but 
this belongs mostly to a more advanced stage of 
progress, when the pupil has achieved a perma- 
nent interest in the subject and now realizes 
that music is for him so big a thing as to make 
it worth while to endure almost anything for the 
sake of becoming proficient in it. I believe, 
however, that even at this stage we have re- 
quired far too large an amount of work upon 
non-esthetic material and I am convinced that 
far more rapid progress would be made even 
by the advanced pupil if more of his practice 
could be motivated by native interest in beauty 
per se. Often it is the extreme difficulty of the 
materia! that causes failure, the beauty being 
there but the pupil not having sufficient skill to 
apprehend it and the whole process therefore 
failing to make an esthetic appeal. One diffi- 
culty undoubtedly is that we have not been 
clever enough at inventing devices for enabling 
the child to use rhythm earlier, the inherent 
rhythmic sense being far more prominent in the 
early stages than the tonal one, rhythm being 
therefore the element which first attracts the 
young child to music. Mr. Giddings has dis- 
covered a quick means of enabling the elemen- 
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tary piano pupil to play rhythmically and thus 
to produce something that the child recognizes 
as real music in his first lesson; and it is doubt- 
less largely for this reason that his scheme of 
procedure is coming into such wide use. The 
violin class teacher has found it possible to 
arouse esthetic interest by means of open- 
string melodies with piano accompaniments, 
these to be played in the very first lessons; with 
one-string melodies involving the use of fingers, 
to be introduced a little later. The theory 
teacher has discovered that harmony may be 
made a living, pulsating thing of absorbing in- 
terest by means of an approach that enables 
the pupil very early to work with actual tones 
harmonically and rhythmically arranged instead 
of merely teaching him to combine notes on 
paper in accordance with pre-digested mathe- 
matical formulae ; and it has been found that by 
arousing the pupil’s constructive instinct in com- 
bination with his esthetic one, the teacher can 
be practically certain of permanently holding 
his interest. 

One great difficulty with our teaching is that 
we fail to analyze and perhaps attach sufficient 
importance to the changing attitude of the pupil 
of today as compared with the pupil of fifty 
years ago. Parents, preachers, lecturers, all 
feel this difference as well as teachers, and there 
is wide-spread condemnation of the present gen- 
eration as being selfish, careless, utterly re- 
gardless of law and age and experience. All 
of us—including the children—know vastly 
more than people did fifty years ago, and many 
things that had the power of intensely interest- 
ing those who lived then bore us insufferably 
now. Wherefore it is not surprising that the 
teacher or preacher who today talks in terms of 
fifty years ago fails to arouse the enthusiasm of 
the present generation. More than that; in the 
old days when scholarship was more rare, there 


“was a much greater degree of mystery connected 


with the preacher and other members of learned 
professions and these were reverenced—often 
almost worshipped—simply because of the posi- 
tion that they held. But with the growth of 
democratic feeling and the advent of universal 
education, we are gradually ceasing to look up 
to a man simply because of his position, and 
there is now a very strong tendency to regard 
an individual simply for what he actually is. 
The war tended to encourage this attitude, and 
especialiy in the last two or three years the cry 
“Respect me because I am the teacher or the 
preacher or even the parent” has been likely to 
be met with the response, “I will respect you if 
you are a_ skilful teacher or an interesting 
preacher or a wise parent, but not other- 
wise.” 

The distinctively strong teacher appears to 
be succeeding about as well as ever in holding 
the attention of his pupil. It is the moderately 
good teacher and the poor teacher who are hav- 
ing difitulty. So are the moderately good 
preachers; lawyers, doetors,; merchants—and @ 
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whole row of others,—and the trouble with 
them all is lack of flexibility, lack of imagina- 
tion, lack of adaptation to changed and chang- 
ing conditions,—in a word, lack of ability to 
see all the elements in a situation and to use 
their minds forwards. 

The strong teacher and the strong preacher 
are succeeding because they sense the present- 
day needs of those with whom they are working, 
and having taken pains to understand these 
needs, they so modify their material as to make 
it seem capable of satisfying them, the needs 
themselves sometimes being modified or 
changed entirely in the process. 

There is no one pathway to successful teach- 
ing, but the phrase “Variety in unity” expresses 
the idea as well perhaps as it can be put in 
words. A comparison with music composition 
may make this clear. The composer’s problem 
is to repeat his thematic material often enough 
so as to make the auditor perfectly familiar 
with it and to produce symmetry and_ unity 
through such repetition. But this is only half 
of the problem and the other half is far more 
difficult. It is to keep these same auditors in- 
terested in the composition from beginning to 
end, for the piece may be ever so unified and 
ever so symmetrical and yet be ineffably banal. 
So the composer varies his themes in all those 
subtle ways that a Beethoven and a Brahms so 
well understood, and in addition he relieves us 
and holds our interest by injecting bits of con- 
trasting material from time to time. His 
problem is to get unity without sacrificing his 
auditor’s interest, and the recipe for successful 
composition is “Variety in unity.” 
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Teaching consists in presenting matters of 
knowledge or of action in such a way that 
others will want to learn and will actually be- 
come capable of learning to the utmost of their 
inherited ability along that line. 

This presupposes intimate and sympathetic 
acquaintance with human nature and partieu- 
larly child nature; it involves high ideals con- 
cerning human life and human relationships; it 
demands orderly arrangement of thought and 
clarity and simplicity of expression; and it 
absolutely commands an utterly sincere inter- 
est ou the teacher’s part in the brotherhood of 
man. 

When thus conceived, the art of teaching be- 
comes at once the most powerful factor 
imaginable in raising human life to a higher 
and better plane. It may not be possible to 
eliminate all evil, for there will always be 
weakness of human will to combat, but through 
inspired teaching and leadership we may at 
least hope to achieve a state in which the forces 
for good may clearly be in the ascendency and 
human life be therefore something to look for- 
ward. to instead of something to dread. Per- 
forming his task in this spirit the teacher may 
change us in a generation from a selfish, irre- 
sponsible, narrow-minded aggregation of indi- 
viduals, to a brotherhood of broad-mihded and 
genuinely altruistic lovers of all that is best for 
humanity. 

It is not so much what we know about right 
conduct that counts. When confronted by two 
alternatives one should decide in favor of the 
thing that is better rather than the thing that 
is easier. 
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THE BUILDERS 


BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


All are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Nothing useless is, or low; 
Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled; 
Our todays and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these; 
Leave no yawning gaps between; 

Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 


In the elder days of Art, 
Builders wrought with greatest care 


Each minute and unseen part; 
For the Gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house, where Gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 


Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 


Build today, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall tomorrow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 
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WHERE THE MONEY GOES 


BY MRS, LUCIA MEAD AMES 


19 Euston Street, Brookline 


That brilliant publicist and noble-hearted Eng- 
lishman, T. Rhondda Williams, has recently 
called attention in trenchant fashion to the folly 
of his government’s economies. The 700 cadets 
at Sandhurst have nearly a man apiece, i. e. 562, 
to look after them while, when it comes to edu- 
cating children, fifty are imposed on one 
teacher. There are 7,000 classes with sixty 
children in each. How many fathers would not 
find a day’s work at their trade an easier task 
than teaching even a half-dozen of their neigh- 
bor’s boys to use their own tools? 

The authorities seem not to be concerned that 
the drink bill of England amounts to the ap- 
palling sum of 400,000,000 pounds sterling; nor 
by the fact that every Arab, man, woman and 
child, in Mesopotamia has cost three times the 
amount expended on a British child in an ele 
mentary school. 

The Fisher Act of 1918 was hailed by every one 
interested in education as marking the dawn of 
a new era. It was a charter of progress; but 
the circular from the government in January, 
1921, to a large degree blasted this hope. The 
Nursery schools which were to have been built 
must be given up. There must be no more ap- 
plications for Continuation Schools which would 
carry education part time up to the age of eigh- 
teen. 

The Geddes report, recently made, which de- 
mands various reductions and drastically cuts 
down education will not by any means be wholly 
accepted by the government which refuses to 
lower teachers’ salaries. Though heavy cuts have 
been made in the fighting services, the loss of 
over half a billion pounds in Winston Churchill’s 
ill-starred attempt to buttress the counter-revo- 
lutions in Russia have alone taken what might 
have given a fine education to 3,000,000 children 
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between the ages of twelve and sixteen, of whom 
only seven per cent. are getting any secondary 
education. Three-fourths of all the children who 
leave the elementary schools get no more edu- 
cation. 

Says T. Rhondda Williams: “The Geddes 
report pointed out that we were wasting money 
because we are educating children in many 
cases in regard to things that did not pertain to 
the work in which they wotild have to earn a 
livelihood. Their idea of the education of the 
working class is that they must be educated 
only in regard to the work that they will be 
called upon to do. They do not want miners 
and railway men and factory workers to be edu- 
cated in economics and in politics, because then 
they become troublesome. . . They do not 
think of school-children as boys and girls who 
are to live a full and human life, but only as 
wage-carners to make profits for employers.” 

It is good that the fighting forces in the army 
have been cut down 20,000 below pre-war 
strength. Yet the Geddes report says: “The 
estimates provide that in 1923, the fifth year 
after the armistice was signed, with a broken 
and exhausted Europe and with no German men- 
ace, we are to have far greater fighting powers, 
with a larger personnel and greater preparations 
for war than ever before in our history.” The 
Washington Conference has reduced this some- 
what, but it still leaves both America and Great 
Britain three years after a war to end war, 
spending far more than they did eight years ago 
for war. The teaching force of the world must 
be profoundly impressed with the close relation 
between parsimony in eradicating ignorance and 
erime and that pseudo-patriotism which is de- 
manding costly and needlessly large arms to 
fight impoverished or non-existent foes. 


WHICH ARE YOU? 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


There are two kinds of people on earth today; 
Just two kinds of people, no more, I say. 


Not the sinner and saint, for it’s well understood, 
The good are half bad and the bad are half good. 


Not the rich and the poor, for to rate a man’s wealth, 
You must first know the state of his conscience and health, 


Not the humble and proud, for in life’s little span, 
Who puts on vain airs is not counted a man, 


Not the happy and sad, for the swift-flying years 
Bring each man his laughter and each man his tears. 


No; the two kinds of people on earth I mean, 
Are the people who lift and the people who lean. 


Wherever you go, you will find the earth’s masses 
Are always divided in just these two classes. 


And, oddly enough, you will find too, I ween, 
There’s only one lifter to twenty who lean. 


In which class are you? Are you easing the load 
Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the road? 


Or are you a leaner, who lets others share 
Your portion of labor and worry and care? 
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EDUCATION: A STUDENT’S CRITICISMS 


BY RICHARD K, MORTON 


[A Student in Boston University.] 


In America we cherish dearly our interna- 
tional reputation as an educated country. Too 
often, under false impressions, obvious defects 
in our system which mar its success are left in 
obscurity. My purpose is to point out a few 
which I notice in both school and college life. 
Perhaps another idea may be brought to light, 
or perhaps something may be mentioned that 


will stimulate educators to a greater, fuller 
success. 
Methods of foreign language teaching I 


would criticise severely. To me they seem so 
ridiculous and absurd that I earnestly desire a 
change. My opposition was fitst aroused by 
a visit to a secondary school from which I had 
once been graduated. I was ushered into a 
class in French. As I had expected, the pupils 
were studying only translation work. More- 
over, upon consultation with the teacher in 
charge, I found that the class had attempted no 
conversation in French and but little grammar 
and pronunciation. . Here was a paradox, in- 
deed! Here is a case where a subject was be- 
ing studied in the most indirect and difficult 
way. 

“Did you learn English in childhood by 
gradually learning strange words which you 
heard spoken by your parents, and then by as- 
sociating meanings with them?” I asked the 
teacher. 

“Of course,” was the reply. 

“Then why do you not teach French that 
way?” I queried. But such a plan was to her 
impossible. It seemed to me, however, that it 
was the only logical method. No one writes a 
language, studies its grammar or even reads it 
before gaining a small vocabulary and acquir- 
ing an ear accustomed to its sounds. 

Another class in French was studying only 
grammar. This part of any language is drud- 
gery to any beginner, and may with equal 
profit be left to a later year. As a result of 
this study the pupils received no knowledge, 
except a confused mass of uncomprehended and 
complex rules of syntax. 

A French professor recently expressed his 
opinion upon this matter. “The way to learn 
French is to mingle with those who can speak 
the language, train the ear to recognize its 
sounds, and then cultivate the power to think, 
and then speak, in French; throw away all your 
grammars and rule-books,” he declared. 

The same statements may be made with re- 
gard to other foreign languages, but, for the 
sake of brevity, I have used French as the ex- 
ample for the rest. In the language depart- 
ments of many schools one will find the same 
inefficient methods for teaching foreign tongues. 

Uniformity and consistency are characteris- 
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tics not always identified with schools and 
their teachers. Each locality has its own 


peculiar system for dealing with educational 
material. Often the differences between two 
schools will make changing from one to the 
other prohibitive. [I remember one pupil who 
was exceedingly clever in mathematics; by 
some misfortune he was forced to leave his 
school work. Later I heard that he was study- 
ing in a school connected with a neighboring 
city. Because of the changes in method and 
teaching to which he was forced to submit, he 
became hopelessly confused in his favorite 
work; the result was that he failed ignomini- 
ously to pass his tests. After having changed 
high schools three times, I, also, was sufficiently 
incensed against this lack of uniformity to pro- 
test very loudly before prominent educators. 
It seemed to me‘a positive crime that students 
should face such an ordeal every time a slight 
change in address was made necessary. 

One’s individuality seems to become a nega- 
tive quantity inside the average school. Pu- 
pils are like so many sheep; even then, if the 
shepherds were endowed with prophetic com- 
mon-sense and virtue, the situation would not 
be quite so deplorable. In every place, except- 
ing the schools, one is treated as a personality, 
as someone quite different from all others. We 
find the secret of efficiency, of happiness, and 
of progress in the recognition of a person’s 
uniqueness. 

Once, when I was tutoring some students, I 
found the value of catering to individual prefer- 
ences in no uncertain terms. One nervous and 
rather pessimistic girl required only a few words 
of encouragement or praise to enable her to do 
excellent work. A young man in my charge 
was tremendously interested in English work. 
If I introduced something about it into the les- 
son or if I talked with him about it, he would 
willingly do the lessons against the grain for 
the sake of hearing more about his hobby. In 
gratifyiig the individual tendencies of pupils a 
little bit of friendship or encouragement will 
accomplish much. 

On the other hand, conforming only to the 
inclinations of the mass is productive of many 
failures and discouragements in school. To be 
guilty of this is to drag the standard of educa- 
tion through the contemptible mud of narrow- 
mindedness and incompetency. I noticed such 
a policy in a school not long ago. Suspecting 
how the pupils had been treated, I determined 
to hear what they had to say about it. Con- 
sequently, I took one very clever student and 
another fellow-sufferer, who was a confirmed 
dullard, as my informants. 

“Do you like school?” I asked the first. 
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“No, because 1 always get the same old easy 
lessons, and my teacher never gives me a chance 
to do the harder work that I like.” 

I put the same question to the second student. 

“No, I don’t like school, because the teacher 
never pays any attention to me; whenever I[ 
get my lessons correct, she won’t even tell me 
that I have improved,” she replied. 

Again, one of the most salient faults of the 
educational system is its tolerance of an un- 
edifying lack of thoroughness. From the be- 
ginning of the great scientific movement of re- 
cent date, courses in both schools and coileges 
have gradually expanded in a futile attempt to 
cover the ever-increasing amount of material 
available for study purposes. It will be profit- 
able for schools to realize that their endeavors 
are futile. As specific statements are more ef- 
fective than “glittering generalities,” so a few 
facts taught thoroughly are more valuable than 
a great many taught vaguely. 

Furthermore, quality tends to yield ground to 
quantity. The effect of this new influence upon 
the schools is manifesting itself in the incom- 
petent graduates being sent out into the world 
by innumerable schools. One school in Con- 
necticut fairly exemplifies the extent of this 
force. Formerly, the English course in this in- 
stitution included the study of “Hamlet,” “Sir 
Roger de Coverley Papers,” “Vicar of Wake- 
field,” and one of Macaulay’s essays. Now that 
same course requires the study of ten books, six 
of which are of recent publication! It seems 
to me that it is time for a substantial reduction 
in the work of the average school curriculum. 

This lack of thoroughness crops out in the 
lives of graduates. When I talked with a last 
year’s senior the other day I realized more 
vividly how much damage the new _ influence 
had perpetrated. On no subject that he had 
studied did he have much more than a super- 
ficial knowledge. Facts were nebulous and ill- 
defined. and his theory was hopelessly distorted 
and confused. He aroused me more than ever 
to that unsleeping danger which lies ahead of 
the school-boys of today. To me this is one of 
the gravest faults that has ever entered into the 
great problem of public education. 

Schools are often impractical. So few of 
them have the courage to depart from the old 
methods which the new demands have rend- 
ered obsolete. They continue to work ineff- 
ciently, graduating incompetents to augment the 
market of the unemployed. Success, today, 
means specialization, practical work, mastery 
and conscientious diligence. It is of infinite and 
vital moment that the great machinery of edu- 
cation should be kept to the highest point of 
efficiency. 

Teachers are guilty of many minor faults. 
Many times I have seen a teacher fail utterly 
to get a response from her class, simply because 
she did not know the best way: to go about it. 
She should introduce vivid illustrations and ap- 
pealing anecdotes whenever possible; the co!- 
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lege professor ptogtesses more rapidly if he re- 
lates a tunny experience, or contrives in some 
way to relieve the monotony of the work in 
hand. Even a lesson in grammar may be made 
attractive by such tactful methods. They are 
often unfair in their judgment; many times pu- 
pils suffer on account of the stubborn blindness 
of their teacher. Partiality or favoritism are 
constantly to be identified with school and col- 
lege instructors. In the course of all my study- 
ing I have known only three teachers whom I 
considered to be impartial. Often teachers 
lack the patience requisite to their particular 
calling; nothing 1s so essential to this profes- 
sion as a large supply of patience. “Endurance 
is the crowning quality, and patience all the 
passion of great souls,” says Professor Saints- 
bury. One will find many teachers who know 
little more than the few subjects they teach; one 
will often find them bereft of any insight into 
the higher and nobler things of life. Scores of 
times, when I was in the secondary school, [ 
asked embarrassing questions which completely 
puzzled my teacher. She had to display con- 
siderable art to wriggle out of her predicament 
without losing face! 

Another grave fault in the educational sys- 
tem is the reluctance with which the educators 
receive help from publications of permanent 
literary value. Any person who is connected 
with any business they immediately suspect as 
one sent out to beat them. They are tediously 
slow in recognizing the worth of any present- 
day literature. I know many men of literary 
prominence; I have followed their example and 
read the Atlantic Monthly and other established 
papers of literary superiority ever since I was 
old enough to understand them. 

By far the most contemptible defect in the 
whole system is the disagreeable habit most 
teachers have of burdening students with their 
faults. If anything is done blunderingly, a stu- 
dent is to blame. If someone has perpetrated a 
foolish act, a student must be responsible. If 
anyone is wrong, it must be the studert. I 
have faced this intolerable situation all through 
my school life. There is a seemingly inevitable 
barrier between instructor and student. We 
are held down by the conventions of precedents 
and established customs. Our best work meets 
but the supercilious smile of incredulity. We 
lose confidence and respect for those who teach 
us. Let him who denies these assertions pre- 
sent me with facts gathered from the class- 
rooms of modern education, and I will be con- 
vinced that he is right. But I am still sur- 
rounded by the influences of education, and 
these statements are made from actual observa- 
tion. I have believed it time that the student 
should at last have a chance to show his attitude 
toward one of the greatest institutions in the 
world. I believe that the public, in realizing my 


point of view, will see that the student is not 


the only one responsible for the present defects 
in modern education. 
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THE PAD METHOD FOR TEACHING REVIEW 
MATHEMATICS 


BY CHARLES H, SAMPSON 


Boston, Mass. 


One must admit that in these days of inten- 
sive preparation for the college entrance ex- 
aminations anything that can be done to make 
that preparation effective should be at least 
considered by all teachers and pupils who are 
anxious to experience the satisfaction accom- 


panying the passing of the college entrance tests. 


To pass these tests is to admit that one has 
some ability, of course, but even those with that 
ability, if it be scarcely more than average grade, 
can hardly expect to successfully cope with the 
coliege entrance examinations unless there has 
been adequate and systematic preparation. As 
a teacher of young people (in the subject of 
mathematics) who are preparing for college en- 
trance, the writer finds the pad method for use 
during the needed review work far superior to 
any other method yet devised. 

This method is not different from others in 
problem content but rather in arrangement. The 
problem is at the top of the page (printed) and 
below it there is a space for the solution of it. 
Why is this method more effective than that 
which involves the arrangement of problems 
by the teacher and the solution of them by the 
pupil on any pad of paper? 

in the first place, the set of problems pre- 
sented on the pad is carefully selected as a 
group. The student can rightly expect after 
finishing them that the review in preparation for 
the college entrance examinations has_ been 
thoroughly covered. There is little guess work 
about it. This is not true when the instructor 
selects problems here and there for solution. 
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The pad creates a good impression. Papers 
are not passed in of all shapes and sizes. There 


is a definite space available for the problems 
ample for its solution. By using that space, the 
student cultivates habits of care and neatness 
that might not be developed otherwise. 

Another good point is that the student has in 
hand all that needs to be done for the accom- 
plishment of the end ‘in view. When he has fin- 
ished the last problem he has finished his review 
for the college entrance tests. It is worth some- 
thing to know when one is done. 

Pads are available in Algebra to Quadratics, 
Quadratics and Beyond, Plane Geometry and 
Solid Geometry. The writer has found the use 
of all of these very effective. The students like 
the problems presented and the manner in which 
the idea of review is carried out. It seems more 
like a game than a task to be accomplished at a 
time so indefinite as to be uncertain (the usual 
way). 

The intention here is not that of advertising 
these pads but rather of presenting a piece of 
educational news that should interest all pre- 
paratory school mathematics teachers. It would 
seem that news that a method has been devised 
that will make review work more of a pleasure 
and less of a drudgery, should be welcome 
news. 

The writer has found this method of presen- 
tation of the subject valuable also in short inten- 
sive courses. 

Note: These pads are published by the Mc- 
Intosh Publishers, Dover, N. H. 


AN “IF” FOR BOYS 
[With apalogies to Kipling.] 


BY O. H. BENSON 


If you can train to make yourself attractive, _ 
Yet uot make jazz and fuzz your chief delight; 
If you can swim and row, be strong and active, 
But of the sterner qualities not lose sight; 

If you can play without a craze for playing, 
Work without making work a drudgery mould; 
Enjoy love of friends with proper restraining, 
Care for the weak, the friendless, and the old; 


If you can master things of shop and farm, 
And not acquire too well a priggish mien; 

If you can feel the growth of mind and arm, 
Without despising soil and jean; 

If you can push a saw and use a hammer, 

Can do a man’s work as the need occurs, 

Can speak in public without excuse or stammer, 


Can rise above unfriendly slams and slurs; 


If you can make a thing the world desires, 
Can do with skill and have an eye for dust, 
If you can be man to rise above the mire, 
You are then a boy whom all the world will surely 

admire, 


If sometime you should meet and love another, 
And build a home with peace enshrined, 

And you its builder a live man and father, 

You will make up pretty nearly to my mind 

The plan that’s been developed through the ages, 
And win the best that life can have in store; 
You'll be, my boy, a model for the sages, 

A man whom the werld will sure admire, 
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EVENTUALLY—A FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF CHICKEN 
HUSBANDRY— WHY NOT NOW? 


A BIT OF BY-PLAY 
BY W. P, BURRIS 
University of Cincinnati 


Enheartened by the passage of the maternity 
bill to encourage the states in the production 
and conservation of babies, the uplift forces at 
Washington will doubtless turn their attention 
now to various other maternal and paternal 
measures. We already have the agricultural 
bloc, the educational bloc, and many other more 
or less clearly defined gangs at work, and the 
need of a chicken bloc is now definitely fore- 
shadowed. 

There is no reason, indeed, why all of these 
bloc heads should not unite to further the es- 
tablishment of a Federal Department of Chicken 
Husbandry with a secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet. It is altogether fitting that the 
chickens should be so represented, and it is a 
curious oversight that no Emergency Commis- 
sion has as yet been appointed to consider this 
matter. Without chickens we could not have 
won the war, and without them we cannot duly 
prosper in peace. This being the case, we may 
say, in the familiar words of the paid propagan- 
dist of the educational bloc, that chickens and 
not education are “of primary concern,” not only 
in a democracy, but also in all other forms of 
government, and that they should, therefore, be 
represented at the President’s table and on his 
table. 

A bill to establish this new department might 
very well follow the lines of the Towner-Ster- 
ling educational bill, and it can be supported by 
most of the same arguments. Not only should 
there be a provision for a cabinet officer, but 
there should be generous federal subventions on 
the 50-50 plan for promoting the welfare of 
chickens in sundry ways. 

Consider, for example. the need of equalizing 
opportunity among’ chickens in the various 
states. Passing by such items as differences in 
climate, amount and character of food supply, 
housing facilities, and over-crowding, there are 
two outstanding inequalities in conditions which 
cry aloud for cdrrection. The first is due to 
the coming of the flivver in place of “Old Dob- 
bin,” thus depriving many chickens of their 
favorite place for recreation. This condition, it 
is believed, can be much improved by the use of 
subsidies for providing a suitable gathering 
place in each neighborhood, thus promoting 
community spirit and increasing socialized ac- 
tivity among chickens. The second is due to 
the frequent invasions of chicken-roosts by 
night-raiders, particularly in the southern 
states, and, if the present session of Congress 
can do something to mitigate this condition of 
affairs, there is little doubt about Tennessee re- 
maining in the Republican column. It is this 
condition which led to the organization of the 
K. K. K.’s. It is a well-guarded secret that the 


very name of this Klan was derived from the 
language of chickens, “Klux” being a name for 
the sound made by the hen, and “Ku” being the 
love note made by the rooster. The initials 
sounded together in rapid succession closely re- 
semble the well-known cackle of the chicken and 
constitute the pass-word of the order. 


A generous sum should also be given for vo- . 


cational training and for removal of illiteracy 
among chickens. Some of them are not only so 
ignorant that they do not know how to scratch, 
but they are absolutely unable to read sanitary 
and other regulations which ought to be posted 
about every poultry yard, as a means of pro- 
moting health, insuring proper feeding, and in- 
creasing efficiency. 

Closely connected with this is the need of 
Americanization work among chickens, par- 
ticularly among certain Spanish, Hungarian, and 
Chinese varieties. Not only so, but even some 
of our well-known American varieties are in 
need of this, notably the Rhode Island Reds, and 
if we neglect this patriotic work how can we 
prevent fighting, and promote peaceful indus- 
trial relations in the midst of our cosmopolitan 
chicken population? 

Millions-for several other lines of work in a 
comprehensive national program for chicken 
welfare readily occur. Such, for example, as 
supplying incubators, health inspection, and 
physical education, and the training of teachers. 
Add to these a provision for chicken attaches to 
our foreign embassies, not so much to secure 
pointers on chicken culture, as to see to it that 
our ambassadors remain loyal to American 
chickens, and very soon, even in the midst of 
general economic depression and high taxes, the 
chicken business will be picking up. 

Far be it, however, from our uplifters to urge 
the creation of this new department merely for 
the promotion of material prosperity and 
greater happiness among chickens. They are 
looking beyond all such sordid considerations 
and have in view certain spiritual outcomes, for, 
by vastly increasing the number of chickens, it 
is reasonably certain that a large number of 
them would enter the ministry, particularly the 
yellow-legged roosters who are no good as 
laymen anyhow, and this alluring prospect will 
bring to the proposal a united clergy. 

There is only one thing that can threaten the 
passage of the measure, and that is, its possible 
political consequences. The interests of the 
party, after all, must he safeguarded, and, by 
attaching so much importance to chicken hus- 
bandry, there is the danger that many voters, 
under the influence of suggestion, might stamp 
their ballots under the rooster instead of under 
the eagle. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


TEST SERVICE (World Book Company) 

To offer stiggestions and guidance as to the 
use of intelligence and educational tests is the 
purpose of this recently established department, 
conducted by Dr. Arthur S. Otis. 

School superintendents, teachers, and others 
seeking to solve administrative and pedagogical 
problems with the aid of standard tests are in- 
vited to refer any questions to this department. 
Suggestions for conducting a testing program, 
advice on the handling of special cases, and as- 
sistance in statistical investigations will be 
freely given. 


THE HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
Many teachers will stay over after the meet- 
ing of the National Education Association to at- 
tend the sessions of the Harvard Summer 
School. In anticipation of this, Dean Hardy 
Ropes and his associates have prepared an un- 
usualiy full.and comprehensive program. 


The courses of special interest to teachers in- 


clude economics, psychology, :principles of edu- 
cation, educational psychology, history of educa- 
tion, educational administration, elementary and 
secondary education, with special reference to 
junicr high work, educational statistics and 
measurements, vocational education and guid- 
ance, and the theory and practice of teaching 
special subjects. 

Besides these subjects there are courses in 
English, French, Latin, the sciences, etc., as 
well as in philosophy, ethics, physical educa- 
tion, etc. 

Academic credit is given for nearly all of the 
work, and may be counted toward college de- 
grees. The tuition varies from $10 to $50, $20 
being the usual amcunt. Students are advised 
to concentrate on one course, although lectures 
in other courses may be taken. 

Students must register on or before July 11. 
Iectures will begin promptly on Tuesday, July 
ll. For further information apply to Miss 
Miriam F. Carpenter, Registrar, 6 Lawrence 
Hall, Cambridge, 38, Massachusetts. 


LOANS TO TEACHERS IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


By an act of the Assembly of 1921 the Board 
of Education of the Province of New Brunswick 
will loan money to all students who possess the 
necessary academic standing for admission to 
the Normal School for any class of license in 
advance of Third and who require financial as- 
Sistance to enable them to complete the Normal 
Course. The maximum loaned is $400, which 
will be advanced at the rate of $50 per month, 
beginning September 15 of each year, and will 


be payable during eight months if the pupil is’ 


in attendance at the Normal School. The loan 
18 repayable over a period of three years, half- 
yearly at six per cent. The student agrees to 


teach in the Province for the three years. The 
detaiis of the loan may be obtained from Chief 
Superintendent W. S. Carter, Fredericton, N. B. 
—o—— 
“THE EYE IS THE WINDOW OF THE MIND” (Fox 
Film Company, New York) 

Those of us who remember the exquisite pic- 
ture of “Evangeline” produced by the Fox Film 
Company several years ago are glad to learn 
that this company is turning its attention more 
definitely toward an Educational Division of 
Films. The crying demand for films that will 
educate as well as entertain is to be met’ re- 
gardless of cost and with the idea of profit a 
secondary consideration. From an immense 
library of over one million feet of films they 
are constructing one reel subjects covering 
every possible educational branch. This initial 
brochure and other literature and lists will 
gladly be furnished upon application. 


THE VINELAND SUMMER SCHOOL 


The February number of the Training School 
Builetin is devoted to the announcement of the 
summer school for 1922. With the new state 
laws for the segregated instruction of those un- 
fortunate chiidren who are “born short,” many 
teachers are taking up this specialized work. To 
such teachers the Vineland school offers ex- 
ceptional opportunities for training. Many 
Boards of Education, seeing the economy of 
placing such children in special classes, provide 
scholarships for teachers. 

In his letter to “Robinson,” the director out- 
lines in detail the program for this year. Stu- 
dents who complete the courses satisfactorily 
may receive a certificate from the extension de- 
partment of Lehigh University. 

The term opens July 10, and the fee is $125 for 
the six weeks, including board and lodging. Ap- 
plication blanks will be furnished upon request. 

THE SUMMER AT THE UNIVERSITY OF TEN- 
NESSEE. 

Nearly all the states of the Union have been 
represented in the nineteen years that this sum- 
mer school has been in existence. The session 
is a real and vital part of the University. Almost 
every one of its courses counts for full college 
credit. The course is twelve weeks, enabling 
the student to complete his course in three in- 
stead ot four years, and also enabling teachers 
to get their university training while in service 
as reguiar teachers. 

The fields of study cover professional courses 
from the kindergarten through the high school, 
academic courses, collegiate courses, and grad- 
uate courses counting towards a master’s de- 
gree. Methods are demonstrated in a model 
school covering the first four grades under the 
direction of expert teachers. 
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A series of weekly round tables gives oppor- 
tunity for free discussion and questions on prac- 
tical school problems. 

The first term opens June 14, and the fee is 
$10 a term for residents of the state and $15 for 
students outside the state. Further informa- 
tion may be secured from the Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

SCHOOL DANCING IN PORTLAND, OREGON 

The Deans of Girls hav2 done much practicai 
constructive social work the past year. At the 
suggestion of Dean Ruadall of James John High 
School, they wrote to the American National 
Association of Masters of Dancing and secured 
their “Rules, Regulations, and Suggestions Gov- 
erning Social Dancing.” They also obtained 
the officially endorsed posters of the society, 
showing four views of the correct dancing posi- 
tions. These attractive cards were copied in 
the art department, and used with the decora- 
tions at all dances both in the school gym- 
nasiums and in the clubhouses. In the high 
schools student committees have censored the 
dances by courteously calling attention to the 
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posters, and presenting a small neatly printed 
card, bearing the request, “Please be careful of 
your dancing.” 
CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION IN JAPAN 
International Agricultural Review) 

The first part of the November number of the 
International Review of Agricultural Economics 
is taken up with an account of the agricultural 
co-operative societies of Japan and other coun- 
tries. At the end of 1918 the loans granted by 
the Japanese society amounted to 91,700,000 yen, 
The interest was fixed at from 9 to 10 per cent., 
which is lower by 1 or 2 per cent. than the local 
rate. 

There are various kinds of credit societies in 
Japan, some contining themselves to credit trans- 
actions, or the sale of produce only, while others 
carry on other business. There is a central 
Union with its headquarters at Tokyo. Thanks 
to the limitation of the amount invested by each 
member, to perfect equality of rank irrespective 
of the number of shares, and to the limitation of 
dividends, the results have been very encourg- 


ing. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


To All Teachers: 

I am moved to make this request by what happened to 
my neighbor’s daughter. She is a freshman in a High 
School in this city. Until a few days ago she was a vig- 
orous, proficient and happy school girl. Now she is at 
home, a constant sufferer, passing sleepless nights. Be- 
sides other injuries, her spine is bent inwards. All the 
result of a silly joke of a heedless boy. He jerked the 
chair away as she was in the act of sitting down, and 
she fell to the floor and the full weight of her body fell 
upon her spine. 

’ This is by no means an uncommon occurrence among 
children and young people. Will you explain to your 
pupils how dangerous this silly practical joke is? I am 
sure you can prevent much suffering. 
S. W. Emory, 
Washington, D. C. 


SEX INSTRUCTION. 


A questionnaire sent out by the United States Bureau 
of Education in collaboration with the Public Health ser- 
vice reveals the startling facts that in approximately 
four-fifths of our high schools no instruction whatever is 
given in matters of sex. Schools rated in the question- 
naire giving such instruction may be divided into two 
classes: First, those giving emergency instruction, through 
lectures, slides, exhibits. and pamphlets. Second, those 
giving sex instruction as a part of courses already in the 
curriculum, as, for instance, the biology course. As the 
first class might include any school which had had a lec- 
ture or distributed a few pamphlets on the subject, we 
readily see that the one-fifth instructed really includes 
those who have hardly done more than to recognize the 
need. Still, this shows an encouraging trend. 

Few thinking public workers, health officials, teachers 
or superintendents will deny the need. They are con- 
cerned solely with the method. How? When? By whom? 
How much?—these are the questions that come up when- 
ever we face the issue. 

Teachers often know what parents do not—that the 


natural curiosity of children regarding the structure and 
function of the body is stimulated by the crude facts im- 
parted to them by ill-informed companions, and that un- 
less this curiosity is satisfied in a clean way, an unwhole- 
some attitude towards sex results. With the advent of 
adolescence, bodily changes and a confusing desire to try 
things out may lead to disastri us results unless proper 
guidance be given. Teachers also know that curiosity 
usually subsides when facts and counsel are given in a 
wholesome way. 

So here we stand; our educators want to teach,—our 
boys and girls want to know. What is more, they will 
know by fair means or foul. What, then, are the obstacles 
in the way of going ahead, and why is instruction, when 
given, so inadequate? There are two reasons. 

1. The lack of proper teachers for the work. 

2. The hesitation, hostility, or apathy of a proportion 

of the parents. 

As to the first, the caution is wholesome, but in what 
other field under Heaven have we so lagged in the tilling 
because we did not have all knowledge and understand 
all mystery when we began? 

I believe we have harbored too long and too largely 
the idea that poor instruction is worse than none. There 
is not the ghost of a chance that the children of our pub- 
lic schools will not be informed. Why should we fear 
that a consecrated endeavor to present the truth cleanly, 
though bunglingly, will do more harm than the garbled, 
sordid, nasty half-truths of classmates? No one tries to 
argue that teachers in any other field are one hundred 
per cent. efficient. Certainly the call for them will bring 
forth the same proportion of women of character, poise, 
sanity, and knowledge of facts that we find in other lines 
of endeavor. First, however, the public schools must hon- 
estly and onenly admit the need, and our training schools 
provide a special course for those who desire to quality 
for the work of instructing the young in the problems of 
sex. 

The second obstacle is found in three types of pat 
ents. The first is the timorous one who wants to do his 
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whole duty, but is afraid. This parent may shirk the 
task entirely, or to still the cry of conscience, give a little 
advice which because of its meagre nature is worse than 
nothing. Occasionally the mother lays the whole duty to 
both daughter and son on father’s shoulders, who in rare 
instances takes it up, and gives what instruction is given 
in that home. More often nothing at all is done and the 
child is left to grope around in the maze into which 
adolescence has plunged him, seeking such light on the 
subject as companions offer. 

Then there is the parent who says: “Send the kiddies 
to Sunday School, fill their minds with the good and beau- 
tiful, give them good pictures and music, and plenty of 
good books, and the sex problem will take care of itself.” 
This may be true in exceptional cases. But why should 
it be left to take care of itself? Is there any subject in 
the world more vitally important to us and the future 
generations, or to which this should be given second place? 
The parent is of necessity the ideal person to give the in- 
struction, and one of the best reasons why we should in- 
struct our boys and girls who are the fathers and moth- 
ers of the future is that they, in turn, may approach 
their children on this subject without the fears and revul- 
sions which confront the present generation of parents. 

The apathetic parent who has come through the fire 
without scorching is perhaps the hardest to reach. Such 
believe that only the bad fall anyway, and fail to recognize 
the fact that our young people, being so much more free 


than in time past, need a protection that so-called inno-. 


cence does not give. 

Since so many homes cannot or will not give the neces- 
Sary attention to this matter, I believe it should become 
a part of our health and science instruction in our public 
schools. I plead for personal instruction at home where 
possible, general instruction at school, on a strictly scien- 
tific basis, and the establishment of training courses in 
this work in our colleges and normals in which specialists 
and directors may receive adequate training. 

Passivity is seldom fruitful. We learn to do by doing. 

Frances M. Wilber. 

—o-— 

THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS. 

[Industrial Art at National Convention.] 
BY RICHARD F, BACH ° 
Extension Secretary, The American Federation of Arts, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 

That art should be a national asset of great economic 
value is one of the subjects for discussion at the thirteenth 
‘annual convention of the American Federation of Arts 
to be held at Washington in May. This convention is 
the leading scheduled art event of the year, bringing to- 
gether delegates from 277 affiliated chapters of the Feder- 
ation, representing forty states. The meetings will be 
held May 16 to 20 in the Corcoran Gallery and the 
National Museum. 

There will be a formal opening session in Continental 
Memorial Hall, where the recent conference on Disarma- 
‘ment took place. The speakers will be prominent repre- 
sentatives of the government. 

The outstanding feature of this convention is the atten- 
tion to be paid to entirely practical considerations of daily 
interest. Among them is Industrial Art, with an address 
‘by the Hon. Henry White, former Ambassador to France, 
‘and now president of the Art Alliance of America. 

Machine production and craftsman work will be con- 
sidered by H. P. Macomber, secretary of the Society of 
Arts and Crafts, Boston; Charles E. Pellew, president, 
New York Society of Craftsmen, and Richard F. Bach 7f 
‘the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Hon. F. I. Cox of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
‘will speak on “Making the Fabric—The Human Side of 


Production.” Harry Collins of New York, Richard J. 
Walsh, first president of the Art Directors’ Club, Fred- 
erick W. Goudy, art director of the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company. 

There will be addresses on organized art by Charles L. 
Hutchinson, president of the Art Institute of Chicago; 
W. Frank Purdy, of The Gorham Company; and by Mrs. 


~ Walter Little, representing the General Federation of 


Women’s Clubs. 

A special evening session on Pan-American Art will be 
held in the building of the Pan-American Union, the 
Chilean Ambassador presiding. 

Art Teaching will receive attention under topics such 
as “Professional Art Teaching,” “Industrial Art Teach- 
ing,” “Art in Colleges.” The speakers will be George de 
Forest Brush, well-known painter; Royal Cortissoz, art 
critic; E. R. Bossange, director, College of Fine Arts, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh; Huger 
Elliott, principal, School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia; 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr.. Marquand professor of art, 
Princeton University. 

The work of the American Federation of Arts includes 
fifty-eight traveling exhibitions covering paintings, prints, 
photographs, handicrafts, industrial and commercial art, 
architectural and civic art, and sculpture, each shown in a 
different city every month, and circulating illustrated lec- 
tures. The Federation has been influential in bringing 
about tariff-free admission of art into the United States, 
and in the design of American coins now in use, It is 
actively engaged in a country-wide campaign for war me- 
morials worthy of the cause that brought America into 
the war and the men that won it. 

He has achieved success who has lived well, laughed 
often, loved much; who has gained the respect of intelli- 
gent men and love of little children; who has filled his 
niche and accomplished his task; who has left the world 
better than he found it, whether by an improved poppy, a 
perfect poem, or a rescued soul; who has never lacked ap- 
preciation of earth’s beauty or failed to express it; who 
has always looked for the best in others and given the 
best he had; whose life was an inspiration; whose memory 
a_ benediction.—Selected. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


BY J. E, BURKE 
Superintendent of Boston 
[Extract from Letter.] 


The entire school system of Boston acknowledges its 
indebtedness to Boston University for its splendid spirit 
of co-operation. The School of Education of Boston 
University does not leisurely await an invitation to action, 
but in its youthful eagerness it comes forward with re- 
peated proposals for constructive helpfulness. It is ever 
alert and resourceful, an inspiring educational auxiliary 
to any city school system. It has a genius for divining 
needs and then satisfying these needs. 

It opens up innumerable avenues for the improvement 
and training of teachers, and hundreds of ambitious men 
and women are availing themselves of these alluring op- 
portunities. Many of our teachers are satisfying the 
ambition of a life-time; after years of conscientious prep- 
aration they finally are receiving a richly coveted bac- 
calaureate degree. 

Thus directly or indirectly our whole teaching corps 
comes under the stimulating influence of this great cos- 
mopolitan institution, this dynamo of civic and educational 
serviceableness. Its possibilities are infinite and appar- 
ently it has within itself the capacity of realizing the fond- 
est expectations of its legion of friends and admirers. 
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BOOK TABLE 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, PO- 
LITICAL, ECONOMIC, SOCIAL. By Henry Reed 
Burch and S. Howard Patterson, New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 600 pp. 

One may have studied every book on American Democ- 
racy without getting such a view of the creation of mod- 
ern, civic, social and economic conditions as is in this 
treatment of these problems. It is not only a new ap- 
proach to the studies but is most compelling in its interest. 

The chapter on Standards of Living is a fine sample 
of the spirit and purpose of the book. We have seen no 
more satisfactory brief statement of changing conditions 
in wage troubles than here. The vital problem as here 
presented is the attempt to keep real wages constant in 
spite of changing prices and changing money values. 

After a clearly presented statement of the case there 
are twenty important questions for discussion, such as 
“Show how standards of living are relative... . The 
diminishing satisfaction in consumption. . . . Conspicu- 
ous consumption.” 

Then ten Topics for Special Report follow. The whole 
tone and temper of the book is fascinating as a study of 
the real life of various classes of families in America. 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL IDEA. By Joseph K. 

Van Denburg, Ph. D., Columbia University. New 

York: Henry Holt and Company. Cloth. 415 pp. 

Nothing has ever broken in on the educational world 
quite as suddenly and univertsally as has the Junior High 
School. The way in which it came and the way in which 
it swept away all traditional objections prove conclusively 
that the time for it was over ripe. 

Though there are varieties in form and method the gen- 
eral conditions are the same. Only where traditions were 
deep seated and the educational results fairly satisfactory 
because of the superiority of the teaching there was no 
successful objection to transferring the seventh and eighth 
grades to some new form of school. 

Dr. Van Denburg’s book is based upon the demonstra- 
tioneof Junior High School efficiency in the famous Speyer 
Experimental Junior High School in New York City, 
where the principals and teachers are paid by the City of 
New York as in all other public schools, but the school is 
directed in all ways by Professor Thomas H. Briggs, 
representing Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“The whole situation is nearer ideal than conditions can 
be ordinarily. This ought always to be true of any 
demonstration. It is this extra good opportunity for 
demonstratién that makes Dr. Van Denburg’s book of su- 
preme interest and value. 


Two statements deserve limitless appreciation. First, . 


the author knows his subject from a to z. Second, he has 
no delusions that he has the last word that is to be said 
on the subject. Common sense is in evidence in every 
paragraph, the common sense of a learner, of a student of 
the art of learning. 

The masterfulness of “The Junior High School Idea” 
is foreshadowed in the sanity and open-mindedness of the 
author when he deals with the Junior High School Course 
of Study. The treatment of the Socialized Recitation ‘s 
admirable. Here the educational equipment of the author 
comes out in bold relief. He tells how the college pro- 
fessor’s lecture habit came into high school teaching as in 
larger numbers college graduates came into the secondary 
schools and brought the traditional method and manners 
with them. To this he attributes in no slight degree the 
need of taking the ninth grade out of the senior high 
school. The chapter on The Socialized Recitation is 
worth the price of the book, is worth the time required +9 
read the entire book. Above all else in value is the chap- 


ter on Leadership, which comes under “Pupil Self-Gov- 
ernment.” Nowhere have we seen this subject so bril- 
liantly treated as by Dr. Van Denburg. He advises fifteem 
classes of leaders, which are: Class Leaders, Attendance 
Leaders, Home-Work Leaders, Textbook Leaders, Room 
Leaders, Blackboard Leaders, Bulletin Leader, Decoration 
Leaders, Coatroom Leader, Two-Minute Drill Leaders, 
Health Leaders, Excursion Leaders, Lunchroom Leaders,. 
Hall Leaders, and Reception Leaders. This furnishes an 
opportunity to make a leader out of any boy or girl, and 
only when a student has demonstrated leadership ability 
has he met the ideal of the Junior High School. 


HOWE’S NEW ERA CIVICS. By John B. Howe, 
Litt. D. Syracuse: Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 
Cloth. 420 pp. 

The author has struck a new and valuable lead in the 
art of teaching civics so that students can interpret the 
civic activities of today in the light of cause and effect. 
It is highly interesting to see how the author has been 
able to lead students to appreciate why it has been neces- 
sary to amend the Constitution of the United States so 
many times in the last ten years. This illustrates the way 
the author leads students to do their own thinking. 
BUILDING A CAREER. By E. W. 

York: Association Press. Price, $2.00. 

Professor Weaver knows how to deal with boys as 
well as how to promote Vocational Education and in 
“Building a Career” he handles boys and their vocational 
education appealingly and every way skiliully. 

The idea of building a career from the bottom up will 
help to overthrow the notion that decision regarding life 
work is a matter of quick choice and snap judgment. Pro- 
fessor Weaver has taken no soft attitude toward the 
problem. He makes it very evident that he considers the 
selection and training for one’s career a serious problem 
extending over a period of time in its working out. 

His book is adapted either for those conducting life 
career classes or for the individual who wants to study 
his own abilities, and the field of possible vocations. There 
is considerable demand at present for what is called job 
analysis. This book deals very helpfully with this need. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


By Eva March Tappan. Price, 
88 cents—‘“Short Stories of America.” By Robert L 
Ramsay. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“The Short Constitution.” By Martin J. Wade and@ 
William F. Russell. Iowa City: American Citizen Pub- 
lishing Company. 

“Everyday Health Series.” Books I and II. By M. V. 
O’Shea and J. H. Kellogg. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. 

“Long Ago People.” By L. Lamprey. Price, 85 cents. 
—“Spending the Familv Income.” By S. Agnes Donham. 
—‘How to Speak.” By Adelaide Patterson.—‘“In the 
Green Wood.” By Zoe Meyer. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. 

“Community Life and Civic Problems.” By Howaré 
Copeland Hill. Price, $1.40. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

“Golden Deeds in Character Education.” By M. A. 
Cassidy. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

“Poco a Poco.” By Guillermo Hall. Yonkers, N. Y¥.: 
Werld Rook Company. 

“Superintendent’s Notes of Visits.” By Charles A. 
Wagner. Price, 75 cents.—“Supervisor’s Notes of Class- 
room Visits.” By Charles A. Wagner. Price, 35 cents. 
Milwanrkee: Bruce Publishing Company. 

“A History of Rome to 565 A. D.” By Arthur E. R. 


Weaver. New 


“Heroes of Progress.” 


Roak. —‘“Advanced Geography.” By Frank M. Me- 
Murry and A. E. Parkins. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


“Business English.” By Rose Buhlig. —‘‘World His- 
torv.”. By Hvtton Webster, Ph. D. New York: D. C. 
Heth and Company. 

“The Child and His School.” By Gertrude Hartman. 
Price. $3.00.—“‘The Dalton Laboratory Plan.” By Evelyn 
Dewey. Price. $2.00. New York: E. P. Dutton Company. 

“The Psychology of Arithmetic.” Bv E. L. Thorndike. 
—‘Man. the Animal.” Bv William Martin Smallwood. 
Price. $2.50. New York: Macmillan Company. 

“Masterpieces of Modern Snanish Drama” Edited 
with preface bv Barrett H. Clark. Price, $2.50. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: Stewart Kidd Company. 
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TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once 


Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIRI 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


B-48 5-18 


| with 


Atmosphere 


‘Rational Arithmetic, by George P. Lord. A short intensive 
course for private schools or for the more advanced classes in high 
schools. Topical method. 271 pages, list price $1.00. 


Walsh’s Business Arithmetic, by John H. Walsh. A longer 
and more complete course especially adapted to first and second year high 
school classes. An arithmetic in story form. 512 pages, list price $1.40. 


Applied Business Calculation, by C. E. Birch. A series of drills 
and tests covering the fundamental principles of arithmetic and their 
application to business problems; in pad form convenient for classroom 
use. 193 pages, list price 40 cents. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
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EDUCATICNAL NEWS 


is department is open to contribu- 
om anyone connected with 
oolg or schoo] events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
et schoo] work oF school 
ation are acceptable as news. n- 
ibutions must be signed to secure 


rtion. 
Meetings to be Held 
JULY. 
3-9: National Education Associa- 
tion, Boston. 


NOVEMBER 


Celorado Education Association. H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver, Colo. 

7-10: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 

9-11: Southern Division at Pueblo. 

9-11: Eastern Division at Denver. 


ALABAMA, 


Among the many steps taken by 
the Alabama Educational Association 
was the passage of the following 
resolutions for teaching citizenship in 
the schools of the state:— 

Whereas, the question of citizen- 
ship has become one of marked im- 
portance; and, 

Whereas, we believe that to secure 
the highest order of citizenship we 
must begin to train a child in its most 
impressionable years, not by didactic 
methods but by induction; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Alabama Edu- 
cational Association, now in session, 
recommend definite and specific train- 
ing in citizenship be begun in the first 
grade and continued, and that a com- 
mittee be appointed to’ recommend to 
the State Department such materials 


and suggestions for the teachers as 
will be adequate. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON, Publication of a 


“biographical directory of the approxi- 


mately 25,000 college and university 
instructors in the United States was 
authorized at the meeting of the 
American Council of Education. 

Franco-American exchanges of 
scholarships and fellowships, unifica- 
tion of college standards, education 
for citizenship, training of women for 
profegsional service and Federal legis- 
lation also were considered. 

Dean Ada Comstock of Smith Col- 
lege was elected secretary of the 
council, 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. A course in elementary 
economics and social service in the 
grammar schools is about to be in- 
troduced into the curriculum by the 
school committee. 

The course has been laid down by 
educational experts of the University 
of Chicago and the head of the de- 
partment of economics, Professor 
Marshall. 


IOWA, 

SIOUX CITY. Value of education 
is to be brought before Sioux City 
by showing the value in money de- 
rived from becoming educated. 

Principals of all public schools in 
the city from the fifth grade have 
been asked by Superintendent M. G. 
Clark to point out to their pupils the 
following reasons why _ education 
ays :— 

In Massachusetts, where the aver- 


Clark University Summer School 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


July 10—August 18, 1922 


‘Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
in Geography, History, Social 
Science, Psychology, Education, 
English, and Modern Foreign Lan: 
guages 


Excursions Public Lectures Entertainments 


Tuition: twenty, thirty, or forty 
dollars, according to number of 
courses 


Write for Catalogue 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Students will find it to the best in- 
terest of their health to go where 
the Summer's heat is tempered by 
the cool breezes from 
SNOW-CAPPED MOUNTAINS 
School Executives, Supervisors, Su- 
perintendents, Principals and Teach- 
ers will find courses’ suitable to 
their every need in handling edu- 
cational problems by attending 


Colorado State Teachers College 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
FIRST HALF STARTS JUNE 16 
GREELEY, COLORADO 
Send for bulletin and information to 
J. G, CRABBE, President. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
SUMMER SESSI ON 


“The Coolest SUMMER SCHOOL East of the Rockies” 
JULY 10th TO AUGUST 18th. 


| Just following the N. E. A. at Boston 
AND 
Only Eight Hours by Train. 


mer School, and an Outin 
of beautiful Lake Champlain. 


tion, Elementary 
French, History, 


Home 
Instrumental 


Combine a trip to the Summer Meeting of the N. E. A. with Sum- 
in the Green Mountains, and on the shores 


Courses will be offered in Art, 
and Secondary Education, 
Economics, 
Music, Physical Training, Physiology and Hygiene, So- 
cial Science, Spanish, and Story Telling. 

For further information and descripjive catalog address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL, BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


Commercial Subjects, Administra- 
Psychology, English, 


Latin, Mathematics, Vocal and 
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age ferson goes to school seven years, 
the average income is $200, while in 
Tennessee, where the avetage person 
goes to school only three years, the 
average income is $116. 

‘In the United States the average 
college graduate earns $2,000 a year, 
the average high school graduate 
$1,000, and the average elementary 
school graduate earns $500. 

Each day spent in high school is 
worth $25 to each pupil; and each 
day spent in college is worth $55, 
which is more than the average girl 
or boy can earn by leaving school and 
going to work. 

While only one out of 100 persons 
is a college graduate, yet 36 per cent. 
of every 100 congressmen have been 
college graduates, while 50 per cent. 
of the Presidents; 54 per cent. of the 
vice-presidents; 69 per cent. of the 
supreme court judges, and 8&7 per 


cent. of the attorney-generals had 
college degrees. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
At the annual meeting of the 


Massachusetts Superintendents Asso- 


ciation held in Framingham “‘ay 3, 
the following officers were -hosen 
for next year: President, E. L, 


Haynes, Methuen; vice-presidents, A. 
R. Paul, Winchendon, Scott Ward, 
Athol; auditor, J. J. Desmond, Chico- 
pee; secretary-treasurer, S. H. Chace, 
Beverly. 

SOUTH HADLEY, The work of 
construction is to be begun at once on 
the building at Mount Holyoke for 
the departments of zoology, botany, 
hygiene, geology, and physiology. 
The new hall will occupy approxi- 
mately the same site as the former 
Williston Hall, which was destroyed 
by fire in 1917. 

The four-storied building will be 
of fireproof construction of brick 
with stone facings in the shape of an 
open “i,” with two irregular wings 
in front with a tower between, and a 
long hall flanked on either side with 
classrooms and laboratories, extend- 
ing through the entire length of the 
building to two irregular wings ip 
back. 

The basement will contain storage 
rooms for all the departments and a 
well-lighted auditorium with inclined 
floor and moving-picture booth. The 
basement will also contain a large 
laboratory to be devoted to outdoor 
zoology, for which the campus and 
surrounding countryside offer an ex- 
centionally rich field. 

The first floor of the new building 
will be occupied by the zoology de- 
partment. The northwest wing, which 
is near the front door and of easy 
access to all, will be given over to 
the zoological museum. Classrooms, 
offices, laboratories. preparation rooms 
and workrooms will take up the rest 
of the floor. The department of 
botany and hvgiene will occupy the 
second floor of the new building, with 
the exception of the northwest wing. 
which will be a continuation of the 
zoological museum and the library of 
that department. 

The west half of the third and 
fourth floors will be occupied by the 
department of geology, and the east 
half by the department of physiology. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
PRINGEWATER, MASS 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


Quality Up 


SPRINGFIELD 


OUR BUSINESS SPECIALTY ONE 


Devoted to Reducing the Cost of School Books 
and Keeping Them Clean, Neat and Sanitary 


Holden Book Covers for the Outside 


Holden Repairing Materials for the Inside 
Prices Down 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


TAUNTON. Superintendent of 
Schools Clair G. Persons of Taun- 
ton has resigned his position, his 
resignation to take effect August 31. 


WILLIAMSTOWN. Latest re- 
ports from the national committee of 
the Williams War Memorial Fund 
Campaign show that $525,500 or a 
little more than thirty-three per cent. 
of the $1,500,000 sought, has been 
subscribed to date. Ten units have 
already exceeded their quotas, but 
the majority of reports are far from 
complete. Of the $60,000 quota set 
to be raised by the college body, $45,- 
130.85 has been secured, six fraterni- 


ties 
marks. 


having over-subscribed their 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. Superintendent of 
Schools Ettinger has made an earn- 
est plea for more and better sciool 


buildings, because of the effect of 
schooling on morality when given 
in overcrowded conditions. Classes 


are ranging from forty-five to even 
sixty pupils. 

The last official report on school 
attendance showed that of 909,000 
pupils registered in the high and ele- 
mentary schools, 336,800 were cither 


on part time or on double-session iull 
time. In other words, more than one- 
third of the total did not have proper 
accommodations. 

Among the questions that the edu- 
cational elements of the state expect 
to cover at the next session of the 
legislature are separate financing of 
schools, permanent quotas for teach- 
ers’ salaries and the reorganization of 
the rural schools along lines recom- 
mended by the Committee of twenty- 
one. 

Among the accomplishments of the 
1922 legislature was a bill changing 
in detail provisions of the education 
law relating to issuance of employ- 


effort. 


ments of the human hand. 


automatic and almost unconscious 


And “Natural Touch’’ is only one of the many notable 
improvements in our new machine, the 


Improved Self-Starting 
REMINGTON 


It pays every student to learn the skilled use of this 
latest Remington, and it pays every school to teach it. 


“NATURAL TOUCH” 


The term is new, the idea is new, the fact is new. 


‘Natural Touch” is the scientific adjustment of the key action to the natural muscular move- 
It makes the operation cf the keys like second nature ~ virtually 


‘‘Natural Touch” is the last word in typewriter eMiciency—an efficiency which demonstrates 
itself in the work of the typist—for it enables her to do ; 
more work without fatigue—better work without conscious 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
374 Broadway 


- Branches Everywhere 


Remington 


New York 


: 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass, 2-A Park Street Pittsburgh, Pa, $49 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


New ork, ¥.,/225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill., 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


809 Tithe Biag. 
E, Jackson Bivd, 
Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


sirmingnam, 


Portland Ore., 604 Jaurhal Biag. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


101 Tremont St., Boston 


“One Route,”’ our new 
manual, free. Tells how 
tu candidate. 25th year. 


ment certificates to minors. That part 
of the law added last year regulating 
the employment of* children in strect 
trades, is repealed. Newsboys’ permits 
may now be issued on application of 
the parent, guardian or custodian, up- 
on the principal’s certificate that the 
child is normal and physically able to 
do the work. No limit is placed on his 
hours of work. 

Another bill establishes a depart- 
ment of extension teacher training in 
the Geneseo Normal School in con- 
nection with the Craig Colony at 
Sonyea. 

An amendment to section 530 of 
the education law provides that aliens 
now or heretofore employed as teach- 
ers in the schools of the state who 
have made or make application to 
become a citizen,may beso employed. 
The change will readmit teachers who 
lost their jobs when the alien law 
went into effect in 1918. 

Provision for needs of the indigent 
blind is made in an act that permits 
the Board of County Supervisors to 
grant allowances on such terms and 
conditions as they may deem advis- 
able. 

Another act provides that the «deat 
and dumb of the state from five years 


upwards shall be eligible to appoint- — 


ment as state pupils in state deaf and 
dumb institutions. 


The establishment of a home schocl 
in cities of the second class is also 
authorized by a 1922 law. This schowl 
shall be open to children from 8 to 
18 years, and the instruction shall be 
on industrial, agricultural and home- 
making subjects. The mayor is tv 
appoint a board of five managers, tiie 
superintendent to be a member ex- 
officio. Children may be admitted on 
application of parents or guardians; 
truants and incorrigibles may be coni- 
mitted to it by the school authoritics 
or by a court, and children found 
guilty of juvenile delinquency may be 
committed to it. 

There were fifteen other bills relat- 
ing to village and rural schools, in- 
cluding several giving smaller cities 
as Elmira and Jamestown powers to 
sell bonds for school purposes. 


OHIO. 


The seventy-fifth annual session of 
the Ohio State Teachers’ Association 
will be held at Cedar Point, Ohio, 
June 27-29, 1922. 

At the annual meeting a year ago a 
committee consisting of Hon. O. 
Corson, Oxford; Dr. N. H. Chaney, 
Youngstown; and Miss Anna 
Logan, Cincinnati; was appointed to 
make all necessary arrangements for 
the proper celebration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of 
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this organization. Mon ening 
June 26, there will 
Plates $150 ‘each. Reservations 
be in ‘the hands of the secretaryztp 
urer not than June 22° 
committee has also arranged the 
gram tor Tuesday the 
‘The general session will ad 
dressed by Hon. H. S.-Ballard. Jeosi 
adviser ot the Ohio State Teach 
Association; J. H. Beveridge pom. 
intendent of schools, Omaha Neb, 
Paul C. Stetson, superintendent of 
schools, Dayton ; Dr. George S, Wehr 
wein. University of Minnesota : 
member of our legislative committee: 
Dr. Frank P. Graves, commissiones 


of education, New York; H 


on, Ar. 
thur Hyde, governor of 
Principal Marguerite Maguire 


Philadelphia. 

Departmental meetings will be held 
Tuesday afternoon. Reports of com- 
mittees will be given Wednesday 
afternooh. The proposed new consti- 
tution will be discussed on Tuesday 
morning, at 11 o'clock. 

“Reduced rates on the railroad have 
been secured. Reduced rates on elec. 
tric lines are probable. 

DAYTON, An interesting experi- 
ment in high school education is be. 
ing given a trial in this city. Presi. 
dent Arthur Morgan and Pro- 
fessor Frank D. Slutz of Antioch 
College are the authors of the idea 
Its purpose, according to its auth- 
ors, is to make a high school student 
into a business executive while at the 
same time teaching him regular high 
school branches. 

Under the plan every student be- 
comes a director or stockholder in 4 
corporation or a member of a partnei- 
ship. Seventy business  enternrises 
have been organized in the school and 
are conducted by the students then- 
selves. In this way they are given 


Our cabin-class passenger ships are mak- 
ing Europe possible for ambitious teachers 
who need, for the fullest achievement of 
their profession, the relaxation and inspira- 


tion of foreign travel: 


A EUROPEAN HOLIDAY 


is yours for an expenditure little larger than 
would be necessary for a hum-drum vacation 
at home. 


THE YEAR TO 
GO TO EUROPE 
1922 


Ships are now on the high seas taking. men 
and women to Europe—the Swiss and Italian 
Lakes, Venice, Oberammergau and the Pas- 
sion Play, the fascinating Streets of Paris, 


the sweet Lanes of England, the poetic High- 


Verdun, the 


lands of Scotland, historic Flanders, Louvain, 
British Museum, the 
Palace, the. Louyre, the cathedrals and gal- 
leries and riches of the old world! 


Pitti 


Let one of these’ ships be your ship. 


‘Write for our booklet, “Your Trip to Europe,’’ which has been especially 
designed to show you how easily and economically you may enjoy the 
inestimable advantage of a European trip. 


 NXWHITE STAR 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City 
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rtunity of obtaining first-hand 
of business practice. For 
instance, there is the school bank, run 
on the same plan and principles as 
commercial institutions of the out- 
side business world. 

Then there is a printing plant, a 
lunchroom corporation and other 
similar enterprises, conducted on 
recognized business principles by the 
students themselves. A student de- 

rtment of finance oversees all of 
them, and receives monthly reports 
from each. If a profit is shown by 
any of the enterprises as, it is said, 
frequently is the case, a ‘dividend is 
declared, which goes to the student 
stockholders. In event a loss is dis- 
closed, the finance department takes 
hold of the particular organization 
involved, investigates its methods and 
activities and tries to place it on a 
sound and paying basis. 

The plan does not confine itself to 
business but embraces civic affairs as 
well. The students are self-govern- 
ing, with a commission form of gov- 
ernment, having a student mayor 214 
a community manager. In addition, 
there is a public safety comim'ssion 
which enforces school rules and -nctes 
out punishment to offenders. A de- 
partment of public welfare looks after 
sanitation and cleanliness of the 
school grounds. The whole school is 
a community unto itself, under, of 
course, the general supervision of the 
school authorities. The president of 
the school is the vice-president of a 
large motors corporation. 


o— 


Illiteracy 


Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, chair- 
man of the illiteracy commission of 
the National Education Association, 
announces a campaign to try to teach 
every illiterate American to read and 
write by the time that the 1930 fed- 
eral census is taken. She says that 
“the 100,000,000 educated persons in 
the United States could redeem the 
5,000,000 illiterates before Christmas 


if they would.” 


New Endowment Standard 
for Colleges 
A new standard for colleges be- 
longing to the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools resulted from the meeting of 
the association in Chicago the middle 
of the month when the commission on 
higher education decided that bevin- 
ning next year each college shall have 
available for educational operating 
expenses $50,000, $25,000 of which 
must be secured from sources other 
than payments by students. The 
former requirement was that each 
accredited standard college shall have 
0,000 endowment in excess of all 
debts and annuities. Furthermore 
during the next three years colleges 
to be accredited must create debt free 
endowment funds to yield them $25,- 
a year. This will make it neces- 
sary for colleges to have an endow- 
ment of $500,000. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


531 


WE CAN RECOMMEND FOR FALL POSITIONS 
EXCEPTIONAL CANDIDATES: 


Man for director of commercial education, now holding ei position as 
head of department and will change only for right opportunity. First- 
class candidate; about $4,000. 


Two experienced women for normal school work, in English and as pri- 
mary critic; prefer. being placed in same school; high recommendations; 
minimum $2,000. 


Man for superintendency; college graduate with post graduate work; fif- 
teen years experience; fine personality; now serving on State Board of 
Education; $4,500 minimum salary. 


Woman of 6 years experience, for head of Latin gags omnes prefers New 
ro City locality; unusual recommendations; $1,90 lowest beginning 
salary. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 25 East Jackson 


Boulevard, CHICAGO 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 


Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Building, Spokane. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY  s2troduces to Colleges, 


and FORE! Schools and Fami 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors =] 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schoo 
to parents. Call on or address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teacbere aud bas 


Agency 


teacher forany desirable place or Knew 
where a teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square. New York. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS AGENCY superar curser 


for 
366 FIFTH AVENUE people. We 
B S4th and 35th Streets 
Established 1855 


register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MvLForD. Pros. free to school officials 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


BOSTON 11, MAS® 


The P k TEACHERS reat service 


petent educators, on the 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


jump all the time for the 
teacher. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


_ Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARB 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


WINS 


TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
| AGENCY 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 
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RECENT BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Bopr FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATION . . . . $1.40 
Book INTELLIGENCE OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS . 2.40 
. Davis THE TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING ... . 1.40 


McCati HOW TO MEASURE IN EDUCATION... 3.25 
TuornpikE PSYCHOLOGY OF ARITHMETIC .... 2.00 


TEXTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


O’Suea anv Kettocc —EVERYDAY HEALTH SERIES 
McMurry Parkivs GEOGRAPHIES 

POCKET CLASSICS —200 Titles 

Gites — VOCATIONAL CIVICS 

Winstow—ELEMENTARY INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Benrzer— A YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR 


Complete Catalogs 


YOUR ORDERS WILL BE PROMPTL Y CARED FOR 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 
BOSTON DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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